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Make Money 
Threshing 


To do this buy the thresher that will 


Save More Grain 

Thresh More Grain 

Cost Less to Maintain 

Run When Others Cannot 
and that thresher is the 


Red River 
Special 


it beats the grain out of the straw and 
chaff with its Big Cylinder, its Beating 
Shakers and forcefully separates the 
grain from the straw. 

No other machine uses such force to 
separate. They wait for the grain to drop 
out. The Red River Special takes it out. 

The “Man Behind the Gun” saves it. 

The roller bearings on the cylinder 
and wind stacker fan shafts make it 
run easier. 

Built in both wood and steel. A size 


for every need. 
Buy Right and Make Money 


Write for Free Circulars 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Un Conti B Since 1848) 


Builders exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


-———— -- 














Marvelous new 


one man Shearing 
Machine 


hand can now shear 
sheep in half the time with 
a Stewart One Man Power Shearing 
Machine. Same price asa hand machine. 
Belts to any engine. Does it better and 
gets 15% more wool every shearing. 
Gets longer staple wool bringing better 
prices. No ridges. Sheep like it. 


Complete with 3 extra sets cutting 
blades, $16.00 at your dealer's (Denver 
West, $19.00) orsend $2, pay balance on 
arrival. World's 
standard. Satis-* 
faction guaran- 
teed or money back. There 
isa Stewart Shearing Ma- 
chine, hand or power, to 
fit any need. Write for 
full particulars. 


Chicago Flexible 

Shaft Company 

5582 Roosevelt Road 

Chicago, U.S. A. 

World's largest makers of clipjring and shear- 
ing machines, A full line of electric 
clipping machines, 
any vuitage 



















HE average cost of | Camp 
a *“‘Camp”’ Grain e e 
rain 


Elevator is only a little 
over one dollar a month. 
Write today and get 
the free facts. 

Our catalogshowscom- 
plete line of Inside and 
Portable Elevators; 
best waystoinstall and 
illustrations of the 
famous ‘*Camp”’ Jack. 


The Only 
Hydraulic Jack 
Made Free 


. ~ 

Sold as regular equipment Catalog 
or separately. Fits any style 

or make elevator. Posta 

brings free catalog and tells 

how the “Camp” cosets on/y 

a little over @ dollar @ 

month. Write for prices. 


CAMP MFG. CO. @ 
Washington, Winois erg 
Dept. 4 
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This Issue and the Next 











FARM BUSINESS Wide-awake corn belt 

SITUATION farmers are watching 
economic conditions more closely than 
ever before. They study not only the 
markets for farm products, but the gen- 
eral business trend as ft affects agricul- 
ture. On page 3 of this issue appears an 
article telling what the country’s best 
economists think about the immediate fu- 
ture for the farming industry. 


HOME GROWN Cattle feeders will be 

FEEDS interested in the report 
of the past winter's experimental cattle 
feeding at the lowa experiment station. 
Farm grown rations showed up well. 
There was little difference between the 
steers fed a purely home grown ration 








and those which had small amounts of 
purchased protein concentrates. | 
THE COST OF ‘Th« number of colts | 

A COLT raised on corn belt farms | 
has fallen off in recent years, Farmers | 
who are now considering starting to raise 
colts again should read the article on 
page 6, which discusses the cost of raising 
colts under present conditions, 


| 
| 


AN ELEVATOR On page 11, D. R. Mur- 
REVIVAL phy reviews a bulletin 
recently published by the Iowa State Col- 
lege on the history of coéperative ele- 
vators in the state. Members of coéjpera- 
tive organizations will be interested in | 
this bulletin and in the comments relative | 
to it, on page 11. 


SHEEP What can the sheepman expect 
PRICES in the way of future prices? 
This question is discussed on page 6 in an 
article which presents an economic study 
of the sheep situation by H. A. Wallace. 


AN ALFALFA Many Iowa farmers now 

FIELD without alfalfa should 
have a field of this valuable crop. The 
editorial on page 4 suggests that farmers 
make plans to seed a small field of alfalfa 
this summer. 





THE SANTONIN Santonin, used in worm 

SITUATION medicines for swine, 
has lately risen so high in price as to be 
unavailable for use by swine growers. AS 
related in the editorial on page 4, the 
Department of Agriculture is now seeking 
a substitute for santonin. 


THE PRICE The monthly charts show- 

CHARTS ing the profit and loss made 
on cattle and hogs are a feature of this 
issue. The charts now show a slight loss 
for the man who is feeding corn to live 
stock. 


NEXT WEEK'S ‘The first of a series of 

ISSUE articles by Donald R. | 
Murphy, dealing with problems in coép- 
erative elevator management in Iowa will 
appear next week The results of grow- 
ing soy beans and rape in corn for hog- 
ging down will be discussed in a feature 
artich The future horse market and the 
outlook for wheat production in Europe 
are the subjects of other articles. 
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WHeN you can put a 


set of tires on your 
car and run them from one 
years end to the other with- 
out having to think about 
them, you are getting pretty 
nearly 100% service. 


That's the kind of service 
that has won Kelly-Spring- 
field tires their reputation. 


It costs no more 
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THE FARMER’S MARKET IN 192 


Statisticians Estimate Supply and Demand in Farm Products Field 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture did a 
unique thing late in April when it called to- 
gether nineteen statistical economists to spend two 
days in going over the agricultural situation. These 
men were called together because they were accus- 
tomed to looking facts square in the eye without 
political or emotional bias. 
No man was there because of being an. of- 
ficer in a large organization. The _ statistician 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation was 
there, but it was on the strength of his sta- 
tistical ability rather than his connection with 
the Farm Bureau. B. W. Snow, publisher of 
Orange Judd Farmer, was there, but he was called 
in because of his well known reputation as a crop 
statistician rather than because of his connection 
with any farm paper. There were four men of 
high statistical attainments representing eastern 
universities, four statisticians representing the east- 
ern banking point of view, and three men represent- 
ing economic institutes especially organized for the 
economic research. Besides this, 
there were some men expert in cotton statistics, 
meat packing statistics, etc. In addition, two of the 
leading statisticians of the U. S. Department of 
Some of these men are 
engaged in securing the statistical information 
' which guides the buying and selling of millions of 
dollars of commodities every year. It was extraor- 
dinary that this committee of experts should have 
been able to agree on a report of real significance. 


Corn and Hogs 


Note how clear cut are their recommendations in 
the following statement on corn and hogs: 

“The corn situation at this date is about normal, 
stocks on farms being almost exactly the same as 

the five-year pre-war average. Between now and 
the time the new crop is harvested there will be 
some tendency toward corn shortage because of the 
larger number of hogs on feed. 

“Hog production has been heavy and is still in 
a state of expansion. Unless bad weather and other 
conditions have reduced the number of spring pigs 
to an unusual degree, the price of hogs may be de- 
pressed next fall and winter. 

“During the past winter more pounds of pork 
products were produced than in any previous winter 
in history, amounting to a 30 per cent increase over 
the preceding year. ; 

“The storage holdings of pork and lard were on 
April 1, 1923, 929 million pounds, as compared to 677 
Million pounds on April 1, 1922, an increase of 37 
Der cent in the year, an equivalent on a liberal esti- 
Mate for weights of over 1,300,000 hogs. 
All products ex« ept lard show a distinct increase. 

“The prospect which producers must face before 
4 year has elapsed is the absorption by domestic 
and foreign consumers of a surplus of over six mil- 
lion hogs and 250 million pounds of stored products, 
This represents a surplus of over seven million 
hogs, approximately 12 per cent, above last year’s 
Production.” 

Eastern bankers are traditionally opposed to any 


Carcass 





THE FARMERS’ MARKET 


How it looked to statisticians in late 
April— 
Foreign demands for farm products 


tending to weaken. 

Home demand probably strong during 
rest of 1923. 

Corn situation normal, with the possibil- 
ity of a shortage developing as a result of 
heavy hog feeding. 

Heavy hog production in prospect, with 
possibility of depressed prices next winter. 

United States farmers should readjust 
their grain acreage as European grain 
production returns to normal. 

Cotton stocks are smaller than usual in 
recent years and even tho the south in- 
creases its acreage by 12 per cent, it will 
take very favorable weather to result in a 
production larger than the normal consum- 
ing demand, 











statement which will result in curtailment of agri- 
cultural production. And yet specialists represent- 
ing eastern banks sanctioned the foregoing state- 
ment because it was a statement of fact. It was 
also approved by a statistical expert from one of the 
large packing companies. 

With respect to cotton, the committee took an 
altogether different attitude. It presented briefly 
the facts, and the facts indicated very clearly that 
it would take exceptionally favorable cotton weath- 
er this summer to result in sufficient production to 
meet the world’s demand for American cotton. 


Readjust Grain Acreage 


The wheat report indicated that weather condi- 
tions so far have been rather unfavorable for both 


winter wheat and spring wheat. The really sig- 
nificant statement in the wheat report is: “The 


European countries are making efforts to put their 
grain production on a pre-war basis, and as they 
become able to accomplish this, it is to be expected 
that our exports will decline and that our produc- 
tion should be readjusted to meet these changing 
conditions.” 

Fundamentally, the really big thing in the agricul- 
tural situation is the nature of foreign demand. 
The statement on foreign demand is especially sig- 
nificant because it was largely prepared by a sub- 
committee on which was sitting statistical experts 
from two of the largest New York banks with ex- 
tensive foreign connections. Following are some 


of the really significant parts of the statement on 
foreign demand: 
“The foreign outlook, on the demand side, seems 


slightly less favorable to our farmers in 1923 than 
it was in 1922. 

“The only possibility for an important increase 
in purchasing power lies in the ability of Europe to 
expand her manufactured exports. It is of the most 
vital interest to American agriculture that the 
United States lend aid in every way possible to the 
settlement of the reparation and other European 
problems. Revival in Europe has been much more 
marked in agriculture than in manufacturing. 

“It was necessary in 1920-21 to submit to great 
price reductions in farm products in order to get 
Europe to take them. 


“The prospect with reference to the supply of 
farm products for the coming year is that there 


will be at least no reduction in output in the United 
States. With some overtlow of the business activ- 
ity of the United States to the rest of the world, 
particularly the non-European part of the world, 
the prospect would rather be that there will be 
some increase in the production of foods in foreign 
countries. We can not, therefore, confidently offer 
any reason for the expectation that our farmers will 
meet any less severe competition in European mar- 
kets during the coming year than they have met 
during the past year.” 

The sub-committee on domestic demand stated 
that most authorities were agreed that the demand 
for most agricultural products should continue good 
for six months. The demand for farm products this 
fall may be somewhat better therefore, than it was 
a year ago. The committee was unable to unite 
on any opinion as to the nature of the demand for 
farm products in the United States in 1924, 

The tobacco growers of the United States have ex- 
pressed their intention of increasing their acreage 
by 10 per cent over a year ago. The committee 
briefly stated that it could see nothing in the prob- 
able demand sufficient to offset the probable in- 
crease in production resulting from such an in- 
crease in acreage. 


Committee to Meet Again 


The statistical economists in their first meeting 
were so rushed for time that they did not feel alto- 
gether satisfied with the report that they made to 
the Department of Agriculture. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the committee will meet again within 
three or four months, and that the future reports 
may be even more significant than the report just 
issued. Weather and business conditions, as well 
as the political situation at home and abroad, are 
continually demanding fresh interpretations. It is 
conceivable, altho not probable, that these statis- 
tical economists may altogether reverse themselves 
on some important commodities when they meet 
again in the late summer. Their specialty is to see 
the truth without bias as it develops day by day. 

The Department of Agriculture has taken a de- 
cided step forward in securing for the farmers of 
the United States the services of men whose busi- 
ness it is to think continually as to the nature of 
the supply of and demand for agricultural products . 
in this country and abroad. 
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([ Is spring, from all parts of the country, 
the United States Department of 
culture 








Agri- 
30,000 


farmers as to their intentions regarding acre- 


secured estimates thru some 


ages of various crops. It seems that for the 
country as a whole, there will be an increase 
of about 3 per cent over a year ago m the 
case of corn and oats. As a result of the 
low price of potatoes this past year, there 
is to be a decrease of about 9 per cent in potato 


acreage. Spring wheat has been rather low in 
price, and flax has been high, and therefore 
the wheat 
acreage by the 
flax acreage by 89 per cent. In view of the in- 


plans are to decrease the spring 


about 5 per cent and increase 


tended large increase in flax seeding in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, a bad policy 
for Iowa farmers to grow much flax this year. 
We have had several inquiries from lowa farm- 


it may be 


ers indicating that the high price had caused 
them to think about growing flax. 

The probabilities are that the greatest in- 
creases in acreage this year will be 
Kansas and Nebraska where the fall wheat was 
killed. In the south, there is a slight 
decrease in the corn acreage because of the 12 


corn 
winter 


per cent increase in cotton. 

It will be interesting to note what, if any, ef- 
fect the publication by the Department of Ag- 
riculture as to intentions, will have on the ac- 
tual plantings. Probably there will not be 
much effect except possibly in the case of flax, 
where the increase over a year ago is unusually 
great. 





Senate Hearing on Crop Insurance 


HE senate last week held a very interesting 

hearing on crop insurance. 
agreed that if crop insurance is 
to be genuinely practical, it must be put in op- 
eration cither by the government or by a very 
wealthy 
of farmers must take out policies, or the cost 
of the premiums will be prohibitive. 

There is some doubt 


The experts 
seemed to he 


Insurance company. Large numbers 


as to whether the senate 
committee will recommend any bill looking to- 
ward government crop insurance. We do be- 
lieve, however, that sooner or later, crop insur- 
ance will be established on a wide scale. In 
the meantime, it would seem to be a good plan 
for the government to collect as complete fig- 
ures as possible as to average acre yields of 


different crops by townships in the United 











States, and also the estimates as to the nature 
of crop damage in different sections of the 
United States. Accurate figures of this sort 
will eventually furnish the actuarial basis for 
launching a sound form of crop insurance. 





Five Acres of Alfalfa 


HIS is not written for the farmers in the 

Missouri river counties of Iowa or farther 
west. It is the live stock farmers of central 
and eastern Iowa, eastern Missouri, and IIlinois 
who ought to be growing far more alfalfa than 
they are. In this section of the corn belt over 
half the soils are acid and most of the farmers 
feel that they can not go to the expense of 
spreading two or three tons of limestone per 
acre, and also spend a lot of time in fitting the 
soil for a crop which requires so much care at 
the start as alfalfa. 

The object of this editorial is to urge every 
live stock farmer who has no alfalfa to make a 
special effort this vear to establish a five-acre 
alfalfa field. What if it does involve the ap- 
plication of two or-three tons of ground lime- 
on cach acre? The live 
lime as well as the alfalfa, and one of the best 
and cheapest ways of feeding lime to live stock 
is in the form of alfalfa 
that they will not grow alfalfa tend to produce 
grain, hay and pasture so lacking in lime that 
the live stock is much more susceptible to dis- 


stone stock needs the 


hay. Soils so sour 


ease, and especially to such diseases as abor- 
tion, than it should be. 

Most which will thirty-five 
bushels of corn or more per acre in the average 


soils produce 


year will grow alfalfa satisfactorily if they 
are handled right. In the first place, enough 


lime should be applied to neutralize any sour- 


ness. In the second place, if the land is weedy 
the alfalfa should be seeded in August, when 


weed competition is not such a serious matter 
spring. In the third place, the alfal- 
fa seed should be inoculated. 

The most practical way of seeding alfalfa 
on most farms in the eastern part of the corn 
belt is to plow the July after the 
oats are taken off and disk and harrow and 
then wait until after a good rain and either 
broadcast or drill in the alfalfa at the rate of 
about sixteen pounds of seed per acre. North 
of central Iowa, the Grimm alfalfa and similar 
hardy sorts should be used even tho the cost 
per pound of seed is twice as great. 

One of the marvels of agricultural develop- 
ment during the past twenty years has been 
the advance which alfalfa has made 
the eastern part of the corn belt. Aside from 
corn, there is no plant in existence which be- 
gins to have as much all-around usefulness to 
the live stock farmer as alfalfa. There are 
many farms where a large acreage is not ad- 
visable, but on nearly every farm it is decided- 
ly worth while to make a special effort to start 
a five-acre field. 


as in the 


land in late 


slow 





The Santonin Situation 

GANTONIN, one of the most effective of all 

drugs used against worms in hogs, is now 
selling retail at about the same price, pound 
The 
plant grown in southeastern Russia and ever 
since the it has been twenty to 
thirty times as high as was the case before the 
war. Asa result, the cost of freeing American 
hogs from worms has been much higher than it 
should be. 


for pound, as gold. drug comes from a 


war selling 


At the present time, only about 
half as much santonin is being used as would 
be required to treat the hogs of Iowa. It 
seems to be impossible to use any more than 
this because there is a world-wide scarcity, 
and because the price is so high as to be almost 
prohibitive. 





SS 
It will interest corn belt farmers to know 


that the United States Department of Agricy | 


ture is working on this problem and that there 
is a good prospect that santonin may eventy. 
ally be produced in the United States at 4 
much more reasonable price than that now pre 
vailing. 





Makers of Myths 


AS the corn belt a Paul Bunyan? We 

think it possible, even tho his name is yet 
unknown and his record not so clearly outlined 
as that of his kinsman of the northwest. It 


was the corn belt Paul, we imagine, who wag 
accustomed to loading salt barrels with one 


hand; who chucked clover seed sacks around 


half a dozen at a time; and who farmed a traet 
so big that when he started out to plow one 


round in the morning he did not get back till 
the evening of the next day. When he loaded 
a hay fork, it took four horses to hoist it to 
the loft; five binders could not keep ahead of 
him when he was shocking wheat and he de 
horned his cattle by biting off the horns, 

He is the legendary character that we hear 
about in harvest time, when the men are smok« 
ing their pipes out under the trees after din- 
ner. We hear of him also in the winter, when 
the farmers hauling grain on cold days get to- 
gether around the stove at the country store 
for a few minutes. Our corn belt champion, 
however, amusing tho the accounts of his prow. 
ess may be, lacks a name and a really distine 
body of legend. 

Paul Bunyan, of course, has both. Paul isa 
He is the folk 


He was born in 


creation of the lumber country. 
lore hero of the lumber jack. 
Maine and followed the lumber jack across the 
continent to Oregon and California, A writer 
in the Pacific Review tells of Paul’s infancy in 
Maine: 

“When three weeks old he 
much in his sleep that he 


rolled around so 
destroyed four 
square miles of standing timber. Then they 
built a floating cradle for him and anchored 
it off Eastport. When Paul rocked in his cra- 
dle it caused a seventy-five-foot tide in the Bay 
of Fundy and several villages were washed 
away. He couldn’t be awakened, however, ut 
til the British navy was called out and fired 
for hours. When Paul 
stepped out of his cradle he sank seven war 
ships, and the British government. seized his 
cradle and used the timber to build seven more. 
That saved Nova Scotia from becoming af 
island, but the tides in the Bay of Fundy have 
not stopped yet.” 

Paul parted his hair with a handaxe and 
combed it with a crosscut saw. One of his first 
jobs was logging off North Dakota and grub 
bing out the stumps. The Axe Met 
helped him on that. Their axes were so big 
that it took a week to grind one of them. Each 


broadsides seven 


Seven 


man had three axes andl two helpers to carry 


the axes to the river when they got red 
hot from chopping. Before Paul von the 
grindstone, the axe men had a hard time keep 
ing their blades in shape. They had ' 
sharpen them by rolling rocks downhill and 
running alongside of them, All of Paul’s i 
ventions were successful except when he decide 
to run three ten-hour shifts a day and i 
stalled the Aurora Borealis. He had to give 
it up. The lights weren’t dependable. 

That gives you the flavor. Most of it 
cribbed from “Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue 
Ox,” an excellent summar y of the Bunyan leg’ 
ends that the Red River Lumber ( ‘ompany gets 
out. What we would like to know, however ® 
whether Paul ever went to farming. Is it his 
exploits or the exploits of one of his cousils 
that we hear about when farmers are matching 
tall stories in the harvest field? 
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Price Fixing or Price Registering 
RICE fixing has been talked a good deal 
lately in farm circles, and has come in for 
a lot of well deserved condemnation from some 
farmers and a good many business men. It is 
interesting to note that the farmers who do en- 
dorse the price fixing idea go on from this to 
eneral ‘approval of all improved marketing 
methods. Business men who condemn it very 
often extend their condemnation to cover all 
pooling projects and similar co-operative 
efforts. 

It seems to us that both groups are suffer- 
ing from a confusion of ideas. Government 
price fixing of the sort suggested by Senator 
Gooding is undoubtedly vicious. It pays no at- 
tention to conditions of supply and demand, 
and makes no attempt to adjust production, 
On the other hand, price setting which takes 
into consideration the state of the market at 
home and abroad, as is done by the raisin and 
tobacco men and other groups, is a very busi- 
nesslike proposition, It should receive support 
both from farmers and from business men who 
realize that their interest lies in seeing the 
farmer prosperous. 

Price setting of this sort is very far removed 
from a government price fixing plan of the 
Gooding type. Instead of fixing a price at 
some point that presumably will satisfy most 
of the farmers who produce that commodity, 
the price setting method bases its estimates on 
how much of the commodity there is at hand 
and what the market can be expected to absorb. 

It differs from the day to day transactions 
in commodities on the Board of Trade in two 
respects, It registers the price not for a day, 
but for a season, and registers that price with- 
out influence from purely speculative agencies, 
The plan as it has been worked out in several 
commodity organizations is to have a sales de- 


partment, with representatives thruout the 
producing area and the buying area. From 


the information supplied by these men it is de- 
cided at what price the crop they have to mar- 
ket can be absorbed. This price is then set as 
the figure for the season, A slight increase is 
provided for from month to month to take care 
of storage and insurance and shrink. 

It can be pointed out, of course, that any 
price fixing method such as this is fallible, and 
that the price may be set so high that the mar- 
ket will not absorb the crop, or so low that the 
producers will be cheated. As a matter of 
practical experience, it has been found that the 
Price worked out in this way has proved satis- 


j factory in almost every case for the whole sea- 


sn, There have 
ah ! hel 
The prune PTOWCES one year found that their 


opening price 


been a few exceptions. 
was too high to move the crop, 
and later in the season the price had to be low- 
ered, This ch inge of twice In a season, how- 
ever, compares very favorably with the daily 
price changes that take place in the standard 
commercial crops whose prices are set by the 
actions of the Board of Trade. 

It is possible, also, of course, in case the mar- 
ket can not absorb quite all the product at the 
Price stated, to hold over a reserve for another 
season, and to make adjustments in production 
that take account of this. A large reserve 
Probably would be desirable in erops whose 
Production varies widely from year to year, due 
to climatic conditions over which the farmer 
148 no control, 

To put price setting methods of this sort 
HM > 
into effect on all of our principal commodities 
Would, of course, be a revolutionary proceed- 
ng It would mean abolishing the Board of 

rade and all the present day machinery for 
setting Prices. There seems no good reason 
why this should not be done, if the new method 
_— interpret supply and demaad conditions 
accuratel E 


’ y, and at the same time supply a sta- 
e 


market for the season for the farmer. As 


a matter of fact, the new system must give an 
accurate interpretation of the law of supply 
and demand as it affects that particular com- 
modity, or the organization will go to pieces 
in a short time. Any violations of this princi- 
ple, therefore carry with them their own pen- 
alty. 

If we are willing to abandon a good many of 
our preconceived notions on price determining 
machinery, it ought to be possible to see that 
there is no inherent reason why farm products 
should be subject to day by day fluctuations, 
any more than the price of Ford cars or the 
products of the American Woolen Company or 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. 

In the long run the prices of all products 
are set by two factors: the amount of the prod- 
uct that is on hand to sell, and the number and 
wealth of the people who want to buy that 
product. The only difference between the sit- 
uation of industrial products and farm prod- 
ucts is that the prices for industrial products 
are set for the season instead of for the day. 
This market stability makes possible a much 
higher level of efficiency in the industrial field, 
and would have the same results in the field of 
farming. 

The conservative who objects to government 
price fixing is, we think, absolutely right; but 
he is just as entirely wrong when he goes on to 
say that price setting by commodity organiza- 
tion can not be carried out. Price setting by 
commodity organizations, it seems to us, is the 
only thing which can achieve that end about 
which we talk so much: a stable market for 
farm produets. And if, in getting that stable 
market it seems to be necessary to put out of 
business a number of traders who are mak- 
ing their living by registering fictitious varia- 
tions in prices of farm commodities, this fact 
seems to us not so much an objection as a rec- 
ommendation for the step. 





Oil Meal Versus Cottonseed Meal 


T HAS long been a debatable point as to 
how much more a ton of oil meal is worth 
than a ton of cottonseed meal. Most people 
have roughly estimated a value of $4 or $5 a 
ton more for the oil meal when both are fed 
to fattening steers. The Towa steer feeding 
experiment just closed gives oil meal an ad- 
vantage of $20 to $30 a ton. With oil meal at 
$50 a ton, it would be necessary, according to 
this Towa experiment, to buy cottonseed meal 
at $25 a ton. 

We suspect that there is much variation in 
feeding value between different lots of cotton- 
seed meal, and that no amount of experiment- 
ing will ever reveal just how much difference 
there is between oil meal and cottonseed meal. 

In the Iowa experiment just referred to there 
were twenty-cight steers in each lot, which is a 
large enough number to entitle the results to 
some confidence. We trust, that 
other stations will repeat the comparison. — It 
may be that cattle feeders have been making a 
mistake in buying as much cottonseed meal as 
they have. 


however, 





Corn Belt Weather 

"THE season, which seemed so backward early 

in April, is now making up for lost time. 
During the latter part of the month tempera- 
tures were slightly above the seasonal normal. 
The eastern part of the corn belt, which was 
a little too wet early in the season, was so dry 
during the last half of April that plowing for 
corn was brought almost up to normal. 

In the wheat sections of both the southwest 
and the northwest the season has been some- 
what unfavorable, but in the corn belt the 
weather so far has been fully as favorable as 
the average at this time of year. 


Tell Us About It 
F,DITING a farm paper is something like 


making a speech over a radio. You can’t 
see your audience; you can’t hear them cheer 
or hiss; you don’t even know whether they are 
listening. The editor’s only advantage is that 
folks do write letters to him occasionally and in 
that way give him an idea of whether his stuff 
is getting across or not. 

The only trouble is that they don’t do it 
often enough. We would like to have every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer sit down for a 
minute some time in the next month and write 
us a line, A posteard will do, if you haven’t 
time for a letter. Tell us just this—what fea- 
ture of the paper did you like best in the issue 
you happen to have at hand at the moment, 
Was it an editorial, an article, one of the de- 
partments, the serial story, or what? Give us 
its title and a word as to why you liked it. Ad- 
dress the editor personally. 

We are trying to publish a paper that will 
give expression to the ideas and the desires of 
the corn belt farmer. Are we succeeding? You 
know best. The features you select for ap- 
proval, the fact that you bother to answer at 
all, will give us your reply to the question. 

Wallaces’ Farmer can be a better paper if we 
know more surely whether we are hitting the 
mark we aim at. That mark is genuine service 
to the corn belt farmer. 

Are we living up to that ambition? 
your pencil and tell us about it. 


Take 


Silage for Beef Steers 
[NX THE steer feeding test which just closed 
at Ames, thirty-five steers were fed clover 
hay and grain and thirty-five others were fed 
silage in addition, ° Each ton of silage in this 
experiment took the place of five bushels of 
corn plus 500 pounds of clover hay. 

The high value of silage for beef steers has 
been more definitely proved than the value of 
any other roughage. ‘The Ames experiments 
of this past winter check very closely with a 
dozen or so other corn belt experiments which 
indicate that a ton of corn silage fed to beef 
steers has a feeding value equivalent to four 
bushels of corn plus 600 pounds of clover hay. 
The slight discrepancy is probably accounted 
for by the fact that the Ames silage was some- 
what richer in corn than most silage. 

In our opinion, the value of silage in the 
beef steer ration has been more definitely 
proved than the value of silage in the dairy 
cow ration, 





The Soviet and the Russian Wheat 
Exports 


SOVIET Russia has awakened to the fact 

that if Russia is to 
she must export large quantities of wheat to 
western Europe. Nearly half a million bush- 
els of grain have been exported so far this 
year from Russia, and the soviet government 
is putting forth a special effort to furnish the 
Russian peasants with the necessary farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizers so that there will be a 


return to prosperity, 


more rapid increase in Russian grain exports. 

As to how successful soviet Russia will be in 
getting the peasants to produce large quanti- 
ties of grain for export, remains to be seen, 
Without question, however, American farmers, 
and especially wheat farmers, should keep in 
close touch with this Russian situation. As 
Russia increases her wheat exports, the United 
States must prepare to reduce her wheat acre- 
age. This fact should be emphasized again 
and again to the wheat farmers of both the 
southwest and the northwest. 





We are not making much progress in the real work 
of a nation; that of producing fine human beings.— 
Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO RAISE A COLT 


Farmers Can Afford to Raise Only Heavy Draft Colts of Good Quality 


ARMERS are beginning to consider expanding 
their horse breeding operations, now that an 


acute horse shortage and higher horse prices appear 
inevitable within a very few years. The economic 
cycle of horse production indicates very clearly that 
prices may be expected gradually to rise for the 
next seven or eight years, reaching a peak, in all 
probability, about 1928 or 1930. That a shortage of 
horses is coming a certainty, as the past four or 
five years have marked shrinkage in 
the number otf on farms. While the 
actual number of work stock has not decreased ap- 


is 
witnessed a 


colts raised 


preciably from pre-war figures, it is well known 
that the average age of work horses has increased 
and that in the near future large numbers of worn- 


out animals must be replaced. The shortage which 
is developing is sure to be reflected in the future in 
an increased demand for young, sound work horses. 


There have never been very large profits con- 
nected with raising colts. A colt represents a large 
investment of feed, labor and money which, as a 
rule, is not realized upon until the colt is at least 
three years old. Recognizing this, many farmers 
are rather dubious about breeding mares. 


Experiments Show Cost of Colts 


A few years ago, investigators at the Kansas ex- 
periment station worked out the cost of a wean- 
ling foal. They found that such a colt represented 


an investment of about $50, including service fee, 
time lost by the mare, feed and pasture for the foal, 
a reasonable charge for maintenance expense of the 
mare while carrying the foal, veterinary charges 


and other expenses. 


a bushel for corn and $20 a ton for alfalfa hay, the 
feed cost of one of these colts from weaning time 
until two years of age was $104, based on a con- 
sumption of 70 bushels of oats, 40 bushels of corn 
and two and a half tons of hay. Cost records in a 
number of experimental tests have shown that la- 
bor and other expenses form at least 25 per cent of 
the total cost of a colt. Adding to the feed cost this 
extra charge, as well as the $50 cost of a weanling 
colt, and the total cost of a well grown two-year-old 
becomes $189. 

On the basis of Illinois and other tests, a heavy 
draft colt will consume about 45 bushels of oats, 
28 bushels of corn and two tons of hay during the 
third year of his life. At the prices used above the 
cost of this feed would be about $74. With the ad- 
dition of the 25 per cent charge for labor and other 
expense, the cost of carrying the colt from two to 
three years old is approximately $100. Half of this 
cost may be deducted, however, assuming that the 


colt works enough to earn his keep after he is two 
and a half years old. An additional deduction of 
$30 may be made for manure produced by the ani- 


mal up to three years of age. Thus a net expense of 
$20 may be added for the third year, making the 
total cost of a heavy draft three-year-old colt about 
$209. 


Decreasing Ration Lessens Value of Colt 


On most corn belt farms a Cheaper hay than al- 
falfa will be used in horse production, making it 
possible to reduce the total feed cost by $20 to $25 
per colt. On the other hand, however, no pasture 


charges have been included in the above estimates. 
These would amount to at least $15 to $20. More 
over, the price of corn used in the production of 
colts in the immediate future will very likely avep. 
age higher than 65 cents per bushel. In view of 
these factors, it is certain that, with conditions ag 
they now are, a three-year-old draft colt weighing 
1,500 to 1,600 pounds can not be produced for lesg 
than $200. 

At the New York station draft colts were growg 
out on a somewhat lighter ration than was used at 
Illinois. These colts, which weighed nearly 1,399 
pounds as an average at three-year-olds, consumed 


the equivalent of about 74 bushels of oats, 42 bush | 


els of corn and three and a half tons of hay. They 
were fed and handled more nearly as colts are han 
dled on the average farm. At three years old they 
were rather light in weight and showed that they 
could never mature into the heavy drafters popular 
on the market. Despite the lighter ration fed thege 
colts, it would cost at present prices about $153 to 
raise one of them. 


Heavy Draft Colts Pay Best 


Present costs of growing horses thus indicate that 

a heavy drafter must sell above the $200 mark in 
order to return a profit to his breeder. <A chunkier 
horse, 300 or 400 pounds lighter, must bring at least 
$155 to $160 to break even. If the cost of producing 
a colt is translated into terms of bushels of corn 
and oats, it appears that under present conditions q 
1,600-pound draft three-year-old can not be produced 
for less than the value of 150 bushels of corn and 
250 bushels of oats. Similarly, a three 





As an estimate based on work done 
at the Illinois station, the feed cost ofa 
well-grown colt from weaning time un- 
til two vears old wiil be approximately 
70 bushels of oats, 40 bushels of corn 

' and two and a half tons of hay. The 
Illinois tests made with pure-bred 
Percheron Being pure-breds, 


fillies 








they were well cared for and liberally 
fed, altho their ration was no heavier 
than any drait colt should 
ceive for best development. 

These colts 
eguai p ol 
with a roughage 
They were fed at 
grain daily thruout the 





£o00d re- 


of 


oats 


had a grain ration 
shelled corn and 
ration of alfalfa hay. 
six pounds of 
year and were 


irts 


least 


year-old 1,300-pound chunk will cost 
the equivalent of 115 bushels of corn 
and 190 bushels of oats. 

The chief point to be gained from 
this discussion of horse costs is that, 
with the prices which have prevailed 
in the horse market for the past few 
years, the farmer who breeds horses 








for market must produce heavy colts 
of good quality if he is to make any 
money. Choice, heavy drafters weigh 
ing 1,900 pounds and up have been 
bringing from $225 to $300 on the Chi 
cago market, while chunks will not sell 
above $150. The farmer who does not 
feed liberally’and allows his colts te 
mature into the chunky sort will have 
less money invested in his colts, but 











given hay except during the summer 
from May until August. With prices of The Colt 
40 cents a bushel for oats, 65 cents 


WHAT ARE SHEEP PRICES GOING TO DO? 


Study Price Cycle Shows Downward Trend of Values Are to Be Looked For 


W®* ARE herewith publishing the chart of the 

sheep cycle which we first printed in 1918, and 
which we brought up to date and published again in 
1922. In 1918, when sheep had reached the highest 
point on record, we stated that it was a decidedly 
poor time for the corn belt farmer to go heavily into 
sheep. The sudden downward swing in prices dur- 
ing the next three years fully bore out our prediction 
in this matter. 

A year ago we reversed our position on sheep and 
stated that the next pronounced move would be up- 
ward. The exceedingly strong prices of the past six 
months have amply borne 
out our prediction. Dur- 
ing the past year, sheep 
made one of the most re- 
markable recoveries at 
any time in history. 

Before we go any fur- 
ther, we would like to ex- 
plain the basis on which 
our chart conducted. 
First, we use the actual me: eee: | 
prices of sheep per head aan 
as given by the United es 
States Department of Ag- 
riculture on January 1 of 
each year. Second, we 
correct this price for the 
purchasing power of the 
dollar by dividing it by 
Dun’s index number. For 
instance, on January 1, 
1923, the average value of 
sheep per head as given 
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by the Department of Agriculture was $7.50. Dun’s 
index number was $1.86, and dividing, we get $4.03 
as the value of sheep per head for purposes of our 
chart on January 1, 1923. 

On studying the sheep chart, we note that there is 
not the same rhythmical swing that there is with 
cattle, hog and horse charts constructed in the same 
way. There is a slight tendency toward a three-year 
cycle, but it is very slight. The reason for this lack 
of rhythm is that we produce in the United States 
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Purchasing power of the average head of sheen in the United States year by year since 1876. 
now relatively high, and 


may continue high 
next decided move 


while they 


ected that the will be downward, 


When Mares Are Bred to Sound, Heavy 


—__+ —— 


t-te 


for several years, 


will almost surely be penalized at the 
market when he comes to sell them, 


only about one-half of the wool which we consume, 
and wool and sheep prices are therefore to a Cok 
siderable extent dependent on the tariff situation 
and the condition of the sheep industry in Australia 
and Argentina. 


It would seem that sheep values are now a 
proaching a rather dangerously high level. It 
is almost certain that if the election of 1924 i 
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dicates tariff revisions, that sheep values will break 
very severely in 1925 or 1926. 

It may be one year, it may be two years, it 
may even be three years, but the lesson as shows 
by the chart is that the 
next pronounced move 
in the purchasing value 
of sheep will be in 4 
downward direction. It 
seems to be also fairly 
fairly certain that re 
gardless of which polit 
ical party may be # 
power, any revision 
the tariff within 
next four years Will 
in the direction of @ lo 
er tariff on wool rather 
than a higher tariff. Ab 
tho for the time bell 
sheep seem to be in dee 
edly stronger _ positids 
than most other branché 
of live stock, we belie 
that it is a good time {oF 
sheep men to go sl0 
and not expand undulf. 
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OME grown feeds held the center of the stage 

at Iowa State College on Cattle Feeders’ Day, 
April 25. The results at Ames of the past winter’s 
feeding of heavy, western-grown steers on rations 
composed altogether or almost entirely of farm 
grown feeds, constituted a victory for Iowa corn 
and clover as material for making prime beet. The 
addition of a small amount of linseed oil meal to ra- 
tions of corn, silage and hay, and corn and hay in- 
creased the gains a little and helped the finish 
enough to enable steers fed in this manner to re- 
turn slightly more money than those fed without 
purchased concentrates, The difference was so 
slight, however, as to indicate that in years of 
cheap corn the most economical method of fat- 
tening in the corn belt is to feed a home grown 
ration of corn, silage and clover hay. 

Incidentally, the experiment showed that 
feeders now handling heavy cattle are work- 
ing on a slim margin. No steers in the Ames 
tests returned more than four or five dollars 
profit per head, altho none lost more than that 
amount. The experiments further afforded 
data on the use of silage in connection with a 
full feed of corn. 

The experiments were planned in 1922 by the 
animal husbandrymen at the college in coodper- 
ation with the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation. Ten lots of seven steers each were 
given a full feed of shelled corn and clover hay. 
Five of the lots were allowed as much good 
corn silage as they would eat. One silage-fed 
lot and one of the groups receiving only corn 
the entire period 


were noted, both in the lots which had silage and 
by those fed only corn and hay. 

The steers were good quality whitefaces from the 
They were put into the Ames feed 
lots weighing 1,080 pounds, at an expense of $7.59 
per hundred pounds. All steers were followed by 
hogs. The feeding period lasted 120 days. The 
average cost of the corn used during this time was 
63 cents per bushel. Silage was figured at $6.25 
per ton and clover hay at $16 per ton. Oil meal 
cost an average of $51.90 per ton, while cottonseed 
meal averaged $51.65 per ton. The cotton seed had 
been treated to eliminate the poisonous principles. 


Satisfactory Finish With Home-Grown Feeds 


Lot 1, fed corn, silage and clover hay, proved that 
cattle can be satisfactorily finished on a ration 
grown entirely on the farm. These steers gained 
24 pounds daily and required 809 pounds of corn, 
895 pounds of silage and 260 pounds of hay for 
every hundred pounds of gain. They were sold at 
$9.75 per hundred on the Chicago market on April 
27. T. H. Cross, cattle buyer, and W. J. Milton, 
commission man, estimated the dressing percent- 
age of this lot at 61 on Feeders’ Day. Crediting 
feed saved by hogs, these steers returned a profit 
of $3.31 per head. 

The addition of a pound and a half of oil meal 
ber head to this ration in lot 2 increased the gain 
to 2.6 pounds daily. The finish was also somewhat 
improved and this lot sold at $10. This difference 
in finish, was, in fact, the principal factor in the 
higher return per steer made by this lot compared 
with lot 1, the profit in lot 2 being $4.65 per head, 
crediting the feed saved by 
the hogs. 

The advantage in using the 
oil meal came from the im- 
provement in finish and 
Gains, as the oil meal did not 
Save enough of the other 
feeds to be worth while. On 
One hundred pounds of gain, 
57.5 pounds of oil meal (fed 
at the rate of 1.5 pounds 
daily) saved but 10 pounds of 
Corn. While the oil meal 
Saved 97 pounds of hay this 
Was partially offset by the in- 
Creased silage required, the 
Oil meal-feq steers taking 131 
Sam more silage for each 
those weight of gain than 
heavy — oil meal. This 
is Tp age consumption 
ted he 10ticed in the steers 
heal Pounds of cottonseed 
"egal ad ) lege i = 
dors, ai : we a with 
0 make “a and hay failed ‘aitiiad 

adequate return supplement daily. 


HOME GROWN FEEDS WIN AT AMES 


Iowa Steers Finish Well on Farm Rations of Corn, Clover Hay and Silage 


for the extra oil meal. While they made gains of a 
little more than 2.5 pounds per head per day, and 
were sold on the market at $10 per hundredweight, 
they failed to return as much profit as the steers 
fed no oil meal, On the basis of 100 pounds gain 
made by this lot, 117 pounds of oil meal saved 25 
pounds of corn, 58 pounds of hay and 96 pounds of 
silage. With oil meal at $51.90 per ton, this saving 
of corn, hay and silage was not sufficient to pay for 


the additional pound and a half of oil meal. 
Lot 4, which had corn, silage and hay with a daily 
allowance of 1.5 pounds of cottonseed meal, did not 





daily. Gains in this lot 


_ without oil meal or cotton seed. In the other pounds daily. 
groups, the effect of daily allowances of vari- 
ous amounts of oil meal and cottonseed meal show up as well as Lot 1, fed neither cottonseed nor 


oil meal. Lot 4 gained slightly less than 2.2 pounds 
daily. Their corn consumption for 100 pounds of 
gain was 96 pounds more than in Lot 1. In addi- 
tion they ate 162 pounds more silage while they 
consumed only 40 pounds less hay than Lot 1. These 
steers were sold at $9.90 and showed a net loss of 
57 cents per head, crediting feed saved by hogs. 

A three-pound allowance of cotton seed fed in Lot 
5 was still less profitable, the loss per steer being 
$3.87. For every 100 pounds of beef made by these 
steers, the corn consumption was 21 pounds higher 
and the hay consumption 39 pounds lower than in 
the check lot. The silage consumed was practically 
the same. Lot 5jgained 2.3 pounds and was sold at 
$9.75. It was estémated to be the lowest-dressing lot 
in the test. 


Effect of Silage in the Ration 


The effect of silage in the ration was seen in the 
comparison of Lot 1, fed on corn, silage and hay, 
and Lot 6, which received corn and clover hay. 
Both lots made practically the same gains. Lot 6 
sold for $9.85, or 10 cents per hundred higher than 
the silage lot. On the basis of 100 pounds gain, 395 
pounds of silage in Lot 1 saved 48 pounds of corn 
and 120 pounds of hay. The difference in selling 
price, however, balanced the feed saving. Lot 1 
showed a profit of $3.31 per steer, while Lot 6, fed 
without silage had a profit of $3.50 per steer. 

The addition of a pound and a half of oil meal to 
a ration of corn and hay increased the gains to al- 
most 2.6 pounds daily and increased the profit per 
head to $4.25, crediting feed saved by hogs. Here, 
however, as in the case with the silage fed cattle, 


averaged 





the increased margin arose largely from the higher 
valuation on the steers fed oil meal, this lot selling 
at $10. 

The use of a three-pound ration of oil meal with 
corn and hay was attended by results similar to 
those secured from feeding the same allowance with 
corn, silage and hay. The increase in oil meal saved 
some corn in each instance, but the steers in both 
lots ate more hay than those fed only half as much 
oil meal. The corn-hay steers fed three pounds of 
oil meal gained practically the same as those fed no 
oil meal and the selling price of $9.75 was the same 
in both lots. The high priced oil meal resulted 
in a loss of $3.48 per steer. 

The use of cottonseed meal with corn and 
hay was marked by somewhat variable re- 
sults. The steers which had 1.5 pounds per 
day showed the lowest gains in the experiment 
and consumed the most corn for their gains, 
requiring 88 pounds more corn for a hundred- 
weight of gain than the steers which had noth- 
ing but corn and hay. A three-pound cotton- 
seed allowance with corn and clover produced 
the highest gains in the experiment, 2.8 pounds 
per steer daily. These steers sold at $9.90, 
On every hundred pounds of gain in this lot 
107 pounds of cottonseed saved 73 pounds of 
corn and 74 pounds of hay. However, the cot- 
tonseed was sufficiently high priced to result 
in a loss of $1.02 on the steers. In view of 
the wide ditference in the results from the two 
cottonseed rations, it appears likely that the 
steers in the lot fed 1.5 pounds were not quite 


This steer had a full ration of corn and clover hay plus three . : Nee . 
pounds of pettionaues meal . > aa a. 2 up to the average of the experiment in feeding 


“ 


quality, while the steers in the three-pound lot 

were perhaps just a little better than the aver- 
age of the lots. Differences in the gaining ability 
of the steers are bound to occur despite every effort 
that can be made to divide them equally at the be- 
ginning of the test. 

On the whole, the experiment showed quite clear- 
ly that there is nothing to be gained by feeding a 
heavy oil meal ration, such as three pounds per day. 
Under present conditions, a slight advantage was 
noted for the feeding of 1.5 pounds of oil meal, both 
to cattle fed with and without silage. This advan- 
tage resulted not so much from a saving of feed 
effected by the oil meal, but rather from an im- 
provement in finish which enabled the oil meal cat- 
tle to secure a higher market valuation. The results 
of the experiment constitute a strong endorsement 
of clover hay, and show that if even a limited 
amount of oil meal is to be profitably fed, the cattle 
receiving it must sell at least 25 cents higher per 
hundred than those fed on home grown feeds. The 
slight differences in gains, feed requirements and 
finish indicate that when corn is as low as 60 cents 
a bushel it will hardly pay to feed any oil meal. 


Cattle Ate 19 to 22 Pounds of Corn Daily 


All of the cattle were full fed on shelled corn, eat- 
ing from 19 to 22 pounds per head daily. The silage 
consumption was, therefore, rather light. There 
was, however, some advantage in feeding silage, 
particularly as shown in the two check lots and the 
two lots receiving the pound and a half oil meal ra- 
tion. In these lots varying amounts of silage from 
400 to 500 pounds saved on the average about 60 
pounds of corn and 120 pounds of hay. Silage also 
resulted in a slight increase in the feed saved by 
hogs. The experiment as a whole showed a small 
profit for the use of silage 
costing $6.25 a ton, which is 
rather a strong valuation for 
silage with 63-cent corn. 

All the cattle in the tests 
had access to block salt. It 





+ 





These steers were fed a strictly home-grown ration of shelled corn, corn silage and clover hay. 
well, sold at $9.75, and made more money than steers that were fed three pounds of protein 


was noted that the cattle that 
did not receive oil meal or 
cottonseed ate two to three 
times as much salt as those 
fed the protein meals, show- 
ing that cattle not fed oil 
meal or cottonseed should 
have correspondingly more 
salt. 

No satisfactory comparison 
of oil meal and cottonseed 
Aeal can be made on the 
basis of these tests. The re- 
sults from the two were some- 
what variable and of course 
represent but one season’s 
| feeding. As Professor Cul- 





bertson pointed out, several 
years’ feeding under identical 
conditions is necessary to es- 
tablish a satisfactory compar: 
ison (Corcluded on page 12) 


They 
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CHAPTER !V—Continued 
os OU heard her say where she put 
the bonds, didn’t you, Speck?” 
Cash asked me. 
“Yes,” I said, “in the bureau drawer 
under the toilet soap.” 


bonds? 


Miss Wiggins nodded as she pulled 
off her gloves one finger at a time. 
“That was the place, under the scent- 
ed bathroom soap that Cousin Ella 
gave us.” 

“Nice thing to send folks who ain't 
got any bathroom,” Cash put in, as tho 
perhaps Cousin Ella 
blame for the whole business. 


might be to just the 
than it 





And 
from the home 


showed itself? 


SYNOPSIS—Why did the circus have to come to Hillbrook the same day that 
Cassius and Miss Wiggins got their legacy of twenty thousand dollar Liberty 
why did Speck and Bill, Speck being an orphan boy 
by Cassius and his sister for the summer—Bill was a local prod- 
uct—have to specialize on sticking their young noses into trouble 
And what did the boa constrictor and the snake charmer at the 
circus have to do with the affair anyway? 

Speck, you see, went to the circus with Miss Wiggins, but, we regret to say, 
sneaked away from her so he could take in the sights with Bill 
who should have been home guarding the bonds, 
to the circus also with Mrs. Cummings, 

When Speck came home, anticipating a little 
grateful behavior at the circus, he found a calamity that had made 
Wiggins and her brother forget all about his sins 

“I'm all to blame,”’ 
thousand dollars—and I'm all to blame.” 

Says Speck, 

“Gone? 
woodbox as tho someone had hit me. 


Cassius was saying. “The 


who is telling the story: 
Swiped while we were at the 


whenever it 


And Cassius, 
yielded to temptation and went 
who, as it happened, was Bill’s mother. 


trouble on account of his un- 


bonds are gone—our twenty 


circus. I sat down kerplunk on the 
No part of those bonds were 
thought that the little old house was twenty thousand dollars poorer 
had been a few minutes before took the wind out of me.’ 


other, seein’ as the show ain’t goin’ tg 
settle here for life,” 
looking at his watch. 

Mel scowled. “It’s a‘ motty of 
mine,” he said, “to give a- suspected 
man time and he'll most ‘Aallus h’jgt 
himself by his own petard.” 

“What part of him is that?” Cagh 
asked. 

“It’s a figure of speech,’ Mel ey. 
plained, ‘another way of sayin’ that if 
you give him rope he'll hang himself,” 

“Huh!” Cash grunted, putting: hig 
watch slowly back into his pocket, “It 
strikes me that if this thief’s goin’ to 
be h’isted somebody’s got to take q 


borrowed 


both Miss 


mine, but 








“It was very kind of her,’ Miss 
Wiegusins said. 

“About as kind as for me to send a milking stool 
to the presidem. 

“You are entirely unreasonable.” 

That kind of talk showed that they were feeling 
more natural and before long they got sensible 
enough to go down street and tell the sheriff about 
the bonds. That is, at first thought you might 
think that was a sensible thing to do, but if you 
knew Mel Tebin, the sheriff, you would change 
your mind, | honestly believe that if every man in 
the world was a thief except one that Mel would 
suspect that one when something was stolen. He 
is that keen—just about as keen as a mud pie. 
When they handed him that twenty-thousand-dollar 
mystery he sweiled up like a bee sting, got a re- 
volver and handcuffs and hired a seven-passenger 
automobile to carry him up to the house at sixty 
miles an hour, with Cash and Miss Wiggins on the 
back seat hanging on for dear life. 

First, he walked all around the yard with his re- 
volver in his hand, as tho he expected to see the 
thief behind the hollyhocks. Then he went thru the 
house from top to bottom and, of course, found 
nothing. That is, he found nothing that he should 
have found and a lot of things that he should not, 
as for instance, when he was going thru the bureau 
where the bonds had been he pulled out and held 
up some store hair and a picture of Deacon Brown, 
which Miss Wiggins snatched and hid behind her 
back, her face meanwhile turning as red as fire. 

“No offense, Henrietta,” Mel grinned. 

‘Who gave you permission to call me that?” she 
snapped. 


“Hey, Mel,’ Cash said after a time, “have you 
thought of the circus?” 

“What? Thought of it? Sure. I 
Naturally I would think of it if I 
wouldn't 1?” 

“I mean does it seem’s tho mebbe some of them 
circus fellers stole the bonds?” 

The sheriff stopped in his tracks and a man with 
a glass eye and a wooden leg could have seen that 
he had never thought of such a thing before. But 
that did not hinder him from claiming that he had. 

“I've been turnin’ it over in my mind constant,” 
he said, scowling as tho his head ached. “I said 
to myself first thing that the chances was some cir- 
eus hand hooked ‘em. Awful tough critters with 
circuses, you know-——or mebbe you don’t know, not 
havin’ had much experience with ‘em. Us officers 
of the law gits to know all classes of people.” And 
he began walking up and down again, now and then 
rubbing his head with one hand. 

“Well, what you calculate to do about it?” Cash 
asked after perhaps five minutes. 

“Don't git impatient, Cash,” Mel said, stopping. 
“I’m a great hand, you know, to think a thought 
right thru to the end once I git started. I come up 
here to git a clue to the thief and, while I’ve got 
several, there ain't none of ’em developed fer 
enough along to the point where I care to arrest a 
man. I ain't quite decided whether to do a little 
more detective work or serve a search warrant on 
the whole blamed circus.” 

“It would be a good idee to decide one way or the 


went to it. 
went to it, 


hand at him besides himself. If yoy 
ain’t goin’ to search that circus I’m 
goin’ to telephone the county sheriff and have him 
do it.” 

Mel came into line at that. “If you'd give a feller 
a chance to explain, you’d know what I was goin’ to 
do,” he blustered. “I said that as a rule I’d rather 
spend more time on a case. Well, I had, but this jg 
an exception, so I think we had better comb that 
show at once, That’s what I’ve been tryin’ to tell 
you.” 

And they did comb the show, with the circug 
owner and some of his best men to help. but they 
did not find the ghost of a bond. It was plain, they 
all agreed, that the thief had made a good get-away, 
and the chances were ten to one that he would makes 
a good stay-away. Mel telephoned and telegraphed 
every policeman and sheriff and constable within 
a thousand miles of Hillbrook, and the Wigginses 
offered a hundred dollars reward; then they waited 
to see what happened. And they did not have to 
wait long. 


CHAPTER V 

The village was humming with excitement; but 
nothing hummed up at our house. Cash and Miss 
Wiggins were as glum as two bats in a smoke 
house. They had run out of talk of all kinds and 
we ate supper as quiety as tho we were stealing it. 
I went upstairs to change into my _ everyday 
clothes and when I came down Miss Wiggins was 
still at the table, her hands locked in her lap, stat 
ing at nothing. She did not notice me and I tiptoed 
out of the room and closed the door softly after 
me as tho a person was dead in the 





“Well,” he said, pulling open anoth- = [— 
er drawer, “seein’ as ]’ve known you 
for sO many years, ever since you 
was a girl——”’ . 


. ly 






“You keep out of there!” she cried, 
banging the drawer shut and pinching 
his fingers. 

“Madam,” he blustered, waving his 
hand up and down, “I am an officer 
of the law, madam, in search of evi- 
dence.” 

“And I am mistress of this house,” 
she shot back. 

“Do you realize that it is a crim- 
inal offense to resist, impede or ob- 
struct an officer of the law while dis- 
charging his duty?” 

“When the officer is as barren of 
sense as a goose is of wisdom that 
puts a different face on the matter,” 
she told him. 

“You place yourself liable to 

“To what?” 

“To arrest. You have tried to re- 
sist, impede and obstruct me as an of- 
ficer of the law and you have made 
slanderous remarks about me person- 
ally.” 

“Slanderous remarks!” she laughed. 
“Go right ahead and arrest me on that 
charge. I wish you would. If there 
Is a jury in the state of Vermont that 
would define it as slander to call you 
an idiot I would like to see it.” 

He made considerable more bluster 
noise, but he watched his step, and 
after monkey-fooling around a 
longer went down to the front yard, 
where he walked back and forth with 
his arms folded so that anyone going 
by might see a great man in action. 
He was just some- 
body, but it was as plain as the nose 
on your face that the hitching post 
knew as much about the Liberty bond 
robbery as he did. 


WW hile 


aching to arrest 
Kort 
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house. No one was really dead, but a 
whole grist of dreams and_ plans 
were, which is almost as bad some 
times. 

Cash was sitting on the woodshed 
steps, his head hanging between bis 
knees, his fingers picking at the sliv- 
ers on the threshold. His back, as he 
sat there bowed over in his blue ging: 
ham shirt sleeves, was the most 
mournful thing I ever saw. The poor, 
little, old duffer! Poor, little, old 
Cash! 

“And I’m all to blame,” he mumbled 
to himself. “I’m all to blame! Ob, 
Lordy! Lordy!” 

It was the worst ending in the world 
for a day that had started out so well. 
I could not stand it there, so I went 
over to Bill's. Mrs. Cummings asked 
me how the Wigginses were taking 
their bad luck and I told her. She 
said hardly a word, but there was DO 
one who cared more. 

Bill and I went down to the old 
barn and fed the coon and gave him 
some straw for a bed, tho Bill said 
he had read in a book that coons are 
| external, which means they sleep 18 
the daytime instead of the night. of 
course, if he wanted to sit up all night 
it was none of our business; We had 
done our duty by him. We watched 
him for a while and got to talking 
about the circus. As usual, Bill had 
an idea all his own. He wanted 
start a show, using the coon as 4 
menagerie and us as acrobats, he be 
ing able, so he said, to walk a tight 
rope, while I could turn summer salts 
both ahead and backwards. We 80 
real excited over it and decided to do 
it as soon as we could learn @ few 
more tricks. 

Finally we started for the circus 











ground again, (Continued on page 





Cash suggested, | 
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MOST BEEF PER ACRE 


Good Pasture Cuts Cost of Steer Gains 


-— advancing price of corn and 
the increasingly narrow margin in 
cattle feeding will doubtless influence 
corn belt feeders to utilize their pas- 
tures to the limit this summer. Except 
in the case of cattle which are within 
a month or two of market, feeders 
should be able to reduce the cost of 
gains on their steers by feeding on pas- 
ture. The natural advantages of sum- 
mer feeding in saving feed and labor 
would appear to be of more than the 
usual importance. 

It is probable that more than the 
usual number of cattle will be carried 
thru the summer on grass without 
grain this summer. Especially is this 
true because of the large proportion of 
light, thin cattle on corn belt farms at 
the present time. Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates show that at least 
one-fourth of the cattle on feed in the 
corn belt on April 1 will not be mar- 
keted until autumn. On account of 
the high corn price, which encourages 
grazing cattle without corn feeding, 
there will doubtless be rather light 
marketings of finished cattle duging 
July and August. For this reason, feed- 
ers who have cattle of fair flesh may 
find it worth while to feed grain dur- 
ing the better part of the pasture sea- 
son, in order to market the cattle be- 
fore the range cattle reach market. 





ture can make good gains on thin two- 
year-old steers which have been car- 
ried thru the winter on rough feed, by 
grazing them thruout the summer 
without feeding grain, finishing them 
off with a ninety-day feed of grain 
in the fall. Cattle which are in fairly 
good flesh in the spring can be carried 
on pasture until July and then grain 
fed for an early fall market. Yearling 
cattle which have had grain during the 
winter are best continued on full grain 
feed and finished for market. 

As a rule, the gains made on grass 
alone will be cheaper than those se- 
cured when corn is fed on pasture. In- 
formation collected by the Missouri 
station from many feeders show that 
rattle grazed on good Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri pastures will put on from 
45 to 50 pounds of gain per month on 
grass alone. Feeders whose pasture is 
limited, and those who have cattle that 
had best be finished for a summer or 
early fall market, will, of course, find 
it advisable to feed grain along with 
the grass. Under normal conditions, 
grain fed on grass will produce greater 
gains than in grain fed in the winter 
feed lot. Observations at the I[llinois 
station indicate that with yearling cat- 
tle a bushel of corn will produce 7.6 
pounds of gain on pasture as compared 
with 6.5 pounds in the dry lot, while 
with two-year-old cattle a bushel of 











When cattle are to be grazed with- 
out grain feeding, an allowance of two 
acres of pasture per head is advisable. 
Heavy steers may use even more grass 
since In a recent Iowa project where 
125 pounds of beef was made on each 
acre of pasture the allowance per steer 


Was nearer three acres than two. Ob- 
servations at the Indiana station 
showed that grain-fed steers grazed 
over an average of 1.1 acres, while cat- 
tle grazed without grain required about 
two acres eac hn. 
A point too frequently overlooked 
by feeders is that careful attention is 
hecessary in changing cattle from the 
feed lot to the pasture at the opening 
of the grass season. The mistake is 
often made of transferring cattle in 
fairly good flesh from a roughage ra- 
tion with some grain to the green and 
Washy pastures of early spring. An 
abrupt change of this sort will check 
Bains and may cause an actual shrink- 
age in weight. Pastures in the cen- 
tral and northern parts of the corn 
ors are hardly ever ready for cattle 
sa “manag and when the change is 
. aig feeding should continue for 
a to offset the washy, laxative 
: ect of the new grass. Cattle which 
co grain feed should continue to 
i vg when first going on pas- 
pal promi are within a month 
a sch market condition should not 
out to pasture at all. 

tabs of methods of handling 
Cattle Brass are open to feeders. 
men who have plenty of pas- 





corn will make 6.8 pounds of gain on 
pasture as against 5.4 pounds in the 
feed lot. 

A five-year test with yearling steers 
on blue grass at the station 
showed that the feeding of oil meal or 
cottonseed meal was of doubtful 
nomic value except during the last two 
months of the pasture season, when a 
pound of oil meal was found to replace 
nearly three and a half pounds of corn. 
Steers which are to be full fed on corn 
and marketed in midsummer will very 
likely pay in increased gains for a rea- 
sonable amount of oil meal, and with 
the prevailing relation of corn and oil 
meal prices, an allowance of a pound 
or a pound and a half of oil meal per 
steer per day would appear to be 
worth while this season, particularly 
for good quality baby beeves. 

The present situation with respect 
to summer feeding favors a maximum 
use of pasture with limited grain feed- 
ing. The price of corn is 20 cents high- 
er than a year ago, and apparently is 
still on the upward swing. The ma- 
jority of feeders will prefer to carry 
their cattle thru the summer without 
grain, finishing them with a short feed 
in the fall. This tendency should be 
recognized by feeders who possess cat- 
tle that can be gotten ready for the 
late summer market. Such men will 
likely find it profitable to feed a light 
grain feed thru the flush pasture sea- 
son, increasing to full feed during July 
and August and marketing the steers 
before the fall run of grass-fed cattle. 
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The Great Jury’s Verdict 
on Roofings— 


Six million farmers in the United States—tnis is the Great 
Jury whose verdict determines what equipment and structural 
material shall be used on the farms of this country. 


Years ago this jury handed down its verdict on roofings. That 
verdict still stands. ‘Today more Barrett Roofings are found pro- 
tecting America’s farm houses and farm buildings than any 


other brand. 


Barrett Roofings can be depended on. Year after year, through 
the thaws and soaking rains of spring, through the scorching 
heat of summer suns, through winter’s snows, they hold staunch 


and weather-tight. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century The Barrett Compan 
has been recognized as America’s leading manufacturer of eal 
ings and roofing materials, because it has consistently maintained 
the high quality and sound economy of Barrett Products. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” dee 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 


building. 


Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and tells 


about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 

Phese 
service 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house ot 
cottage Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral 
sists fire and never needs painting, 
‘Their base is extra heavy rooting- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles 
laid right over the old roof 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size & x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


“Giants” for wear and 


are handsome enough for 


urface re- 


can be 
a big 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surtaced in red, green, 


or blue-black. Base of best grade 


The 


40 Rector Street 





ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, tre-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 12% inches, 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
prooling material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof “ seal- 
back.” Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 
“seal- back.” Nails and 


proof 


Ask your dealer or write us 


Company <i> 


cement {n each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages 
and all farm buildings 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip, Mine 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. [wo sizes—1o inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12'4-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof 

Everlastic 

Octagonal Strip Shingles 

Latest development in strip 
shingles. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Afford novel 
designs by interchanging red strips 
with green, or red strips with blue- 

ack, 


New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 























Present indications that hogs 


bave entered a loss 
which, if history itself, 
continue for a year or two. 
will presumably be reached some time 
this next winter. Last month we felt 
that there was a possibility that the ra- 
tio might move side-ways as was the 
case in the summer of 1911. It is now 
becoming more clearly evident, how- 
ever, that the chart is going to act in 
more customary fashion, and that we 
shall probably have a definite loss pe- 
riod for quite a time. 

Chicago hogs in April of 1923 aver- 
aged about $8.05 a hundred. Ordinar- 
ily hogs in April sell considerably 
higher than during the winter months. 
This year there was very little differ- 
ence. In fact, during the latter part 
of April, hogs were decidedly lower 
than during the greater part of the 
winter. This is a situation which oc- 
curs only in years when there is an ex- 
ceedingly heavy supply of hogs. The 
heavy purchases by labor fully em- 
ployed at high wages have not been 
sufficient to offset the over-production. 

A price of $8.05 for hogs at Chicago 
in April is equivalent to about 67 cents 
a bushel for corn on a Chicago No. 2 
basis, or about 54 cents a bushel for 
corn on lowa farms. Since corn on 
most Iowa farms is selling today at 
around 70 cents a bushel, it is evident 
that the average farmer is losing on 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


the corn which he is feeding to his 
hogs. 

Our chart, which is based on the av- 
erage corn price during the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing, shows a loss this month of 94 
cents a hundred. This comes after a 
loss of 47 cents a hundred in March. 
Hogs are now registering the first se- 
vere loss since the spring of 1921. The 
average corn in the April hogs on a 
Chicago No. 2 weighted basis cost 70.8 
cents. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of April at a 
price equivalent to 12.7 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 12.7 bushels of 70.8- 
cent corn gives $8.99 as the corn price 
of hogs for April of 1923. The actual 
price was $8.05, or there was a loss of 
94 cents a hundred. 

The loss period which we have been 
predicting for about a year, has finally 
come to pass. Those of our readers 
who took our advice a year ago and 
bred fewer sows for fall litters, and 
those who again took our advice and 
bred somewhat fewer sows for farrow- 
ing in the spring of 1923, are in good 
position. As soon as the loss period 
reaches bottom, as it probably will 
within a year, it will probably be safe 
to start breeding somewhat more sows 
than usual. The theory is to expand 
the hog business when the situation 
looks the darkest. The situation is 
not quite dark enough yet, however, to 
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warrant starting the expansion. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


Fat cattle seem to be headed in the 
same direction as hogs, altho there is 
not such an over-production of fat cat- 
tle and prices are relatively higher. 
This month for the first time late 
in 1921, fat cattle have dropped into 
a loss period. 

For April of 1923, the price for 1,300- 
pound fat stcers at Chicago averaged 
$9.32 a hundred, or almost exactly the 
same as the March and February price, 
and decidedly below the price prevail- 
ing last January and December. This 
is an unusual situation, for cattle at 
this season of the year ordinarily tend 
upward. 

The 1,300-pound fat cattle 
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April of 1923 were fattened on corn 
pata cost 72.7 cents a bushel on a 
Chicago No. 2 basis. As an average of 


ten years, it has required the value of 
76.7 bushels of such corn to convert a 
feeder weighing 1,000 pounds the pre- 
ceding October into a 1,300-pound fat 
for the April market. Last Oc- 
tober a 1,000-pound feeder cost $67, 
and the total cost of a 1,300-pound fat 
steer finished in April was around 
$122.76. The selling price was $9.32 a 
hundred, or $121.16 a head, which 
would indicate a 60 cents a 
head. This is the loss since late 
in 1921. 

Cattle prices 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
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“Two hours after I leave my farm, my livestock is in the Omaha 
yards, 35 milesaway—thankstoGood year Cord Truck Tires. What 
I save on shrinkage is profit to me.” —J. B. BENTLEY, Neola, lowa 








Copyright 19: 23, 2, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ing, 















AUL your livestock on Goodyear Cord 

Truck Tires. They cushion the load, 
and they make good time. They get your 
stock to market in best condition. Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires are buoyant, strong and 
road-gripping. They are built to resist rut 
wear, curb wear and road wear. They give 
you high mileage at low tire cost. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
is made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 











some time during the summer, but if 
80, the probabilities are that corn will 
strengthen more than cattle, with the 
result that cattle will be in the loss pe- 
riod during the greater part of the re- 
mainder of 1923. As we have been 
suggesting for a number of months, it 
is a good time for the cautious man to 
hold his corn for a rise in price rather 
than to feed it to cattle. 


Home-Made Mineral Mixture 
for Hogs 
The Iowa station, as a result of sev- 


eral years of experimenting with min- 


eral mixtures for hogs, suggests the 
following as ivery good: Two parts 
common salt, four parts rock phos- 


phate and four parts ground limestone. 
In addition to this, it may be advisable 
to add one part of sulphur, and to ev- 
ery one hundred pounds of the mixture 
one ounce of potassium iodide. Acid 
phosphate or bone meal maybe sub- 
stituted for the rock phosphate, and 
air slacked lime or wood ashes may be 
substituted for the ground limestone. 
Of a mixture of this sort, hogs seem to 
eat about one-twelfth as much as they 
do of tankage. When the hogs are on 
pasture, a mixture of this sort may 
have very little influence on the ra- 
pidity of gain or the economy of gain. 
In dry lot, however, experiments indi- 
cate that such a mixture will increase 
the average daily rate of gain by near- 
ly one-half pound, and with feeds at 
present prices, reduce the cost of gain 
by about 50 cents a hundred. 

President Warren G. Harding has en- 
tered the ranks of breeders of pure- 
bred live stock thru a recent purchase 
of a foundation stud of Percheron 
horses from French Crowe, Marion, 
Ohio. The horses will be installed on 
a farm near Marion recently purchased 
by President Harding. 








Low Prices Continue 
in Spite of Advanced 
Building Costs 








Buy Now 
Money Down 
Pay Later 


That's our latest and most 
liberal proposition, Puta 
Independent Magic Silo o# 
your farm now—not acent 
down — pay first installmest 
next eer Final pay’ 
ment in 192 Don't let 
another season catch you 
unprepared, If you feed 
cows, you should have a0 
p Independent Silo. 


“Make Your Cows 
Bring Home a Pay Check 


Silage fed cows produce a profit the year 
around. They are the cows that endorse 
the farmers’ notes, and later furnish the 
money to liquidate them. An Indepem 
dent Silo is their best assurance for #® 
abundance of succulent, powerful fee 
throughout the winter months and theif 
surest protection against drouth and other 
crop failures in summer. 


INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 


114 Pillsbury Ave. St. Paul, Mins 
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ELEVATOR REVIVAL? 














Jowa Bulletin Suggests Grain Marketing Changes 


CCORDING to the elevator survey 

of the Iowa experiment station 
there are 511 farmers’ elevators in the 
state. The membership of these ele- 
yators averages 130. 
to me at least, that the bulletin, “Fifty 


This fact proves, 


Years of Farmers’ Elevators in Iowa,” 
just put out by the experiment station, 
ought to have a circulation of not less 
than 66,000 in this state. If every 
farmers’ elevator man knew the facts 
relating to the elevator movement as 
they are outlined in this bulletin, the 
progress made in the next few years 
would more than equal anything that 
has been gained in the last twenty. 

In discussing the bulletin, therefore, 
the first thing I want to say is this: 
If you have any interest at all in the 
cooperative marketing of grain, sit 
down and write the Iowa experiment 
station at Ames for a copy of this bul- 
letin. Ask for No. 211. 

Dr. Nourse has in this bulletin given 
a short history of the farm elevator 
movement in this state, an analysis of 
present conditions, and some sugges- 
tions for further progress. The his- 
tory is excellent; the analysis of par- 
ticular value because it is based on a 
survey of all the farmers’ elevators in 
the state; and the suggestions for fur- 
ther improvement usually admirable 
and always thought provoking. 

A good many of us have forgotten, if 
we ever knew, how the elevator move- 
ment in lowa got its start. The farm- 
ers of today, who are enjoying the 
benefits of a great system which has 
been built up in the last twenty years, 
ought to appreciate the difficulties of 
the task which the founders of the 
first elevators faced. It is worth while 
also for those who are considering the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
producer’s contract to note what the 
pioneers at Rockwell thought of the 
penalty clause. 


What the Bulletin Shows 


In its analysis of present conditions 
the bulletin shows very clearly what 
the problems of the day are. The sur- 
vey shows that most of the farmers’ 
elevators are under-capitalized; that 
too many have inadequate bookkeeping 
Systems; and that in a large number 
the interest of the members is not 
strong enough to insure good patron- 
age. Managers in many cases are poor- 
ly paid; and the volume of business 
handled by many of the elevators is 
hot sufficient to ever make it possible 
to pay a first-rate manager a first-rate 
salary, There are, of course, a great 
many elevators in Iowa that are get- 
ting by in good shape. They do not, 
unfortunately, constitute a majority. 

Dr. Nourse presents these facts and 
suggests that the reader draw his own 
conclusions as to what is needed in 
the elevator movement. He, of course, 
also B0es on to draw a few of his own. 
It is to these suggestions, contained 
in the last few pages of the bulletin, 
that I wish to call particular attention. 
Dr. Nourse’s conclusions, it seems to 
me, are fine as far as they go. There 
do appear to be places, however, where 
he has walked boldly up to the brink 
pid definite statement of future 

y and has remained teetering on 
the edge, 
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This is a fine start. After statements | 


like these we expect to go on and find 
a suggestion, at least, of 
creating a federation of farmers’ ele- 
vators whose business transactions 
will be directed by sales experts in a 
central agency. It even seems possi- 
ble that from this point we might go 
on to a recognition of the fact that the 
local farmers’ elevator in a good many 
places ought to be nothing more or 
less than a shipping station for grain, 
and that.direction as to the time and 
place of selling must necessarily come 
from the headquarters of a federation 
large enough to be able to hire expert 
services. 


What Is the Next Step? 


Dr. Nourse leaves this step to be 
taken by the reader, if he so desires. 
All that he insists upon in the bulletin 
is that “the next objective in the farm- 
er grain handling organization must 
logically be to enhance the producer's 
net return by developing a high stand- 
ard of technical and business. effi- 
ciency in the operation of all these 
farmer houses, so that wastes are re- 
duced to the minimum, grain is distrib- 
uted with maximum skill and _ intelli- 
gence with reference to market needs, 
and operating costs are reduced to the 
lowest possible figure.” But can these 
desirable ends be attained without the 
federation of local elevators in such 
a way as to provigle adequate capital, 
adequate volume and adequate man- 
agerial ability? , 

It seems to me it would not have 
been altogether out of place if Dr. 
Nourse had gone on to consider the 
use of the pooling system with refer- 
ence to the marketing of different 
kinds of grain and its possible employ- 
ment by elevator federations. It would 
have been interesting, also, if 


sibility of a tie-up between a concern 
based on a plan something like that of 
the American Grain Growers and the 
local elevator system. It would have 
been worth considering, also, whether 
some of the technique of salesmanship 
which is at the moment so important 
might not be rendered unnecessary, if 
the pooling system were carried far 
enough. 

All this, perhaps, would be beyond 
the field of the bulletin. We would be 
ungrateful to be dissatisfied with Dr. 
Nourse’s efforts, when he has made in 
this document the most important con- 
tribution to the study of the farm ele- 
vator movement that we have seen. 
Perhaps, indeed, the fact that Dr. 
Nourse stops where he does in the dis- 
cussion of grain marketing develop- 
ment is nothing more than a clever 
literary device to spur his readers on 
to attempt a solution of the problems 
he suggests but refuses to answer. 





Mineral Mixture Formula 

Swine growers who are puzzled about 
mineral mixtures will find their ques- 
tions answered in the following for- 
include the essential in- 
gredients combined in the right pro 
portions. A careful survey of experi- 
mental work with minerals suggests 
the following mixtures: 

Four parts acid phosphate, or 

Two parts rock phosphate, or 

One part bone meal 

with 

Four parts ground limestone, or 

Six parts unleached wood ashes, or 

One part air-slacked or hydrated lime 

with 

One part salt. 

Let the hogs have free access to the 
minerals in self-feeders. Add one part 
tankage at first and the hogs will learn 
more quickly to eat the minerals, 
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Like water off a duck’s back, rain runs off the steel 
case of the Columbia Hot Shot Battery. Water- 
proof, storm-proof, rust-proof. Simple—Can’t 
get out of order. Can’t be bumped out of com- 


mission. Always a prompt, hot spark. Power 
in it for a good long time. Yet, the steel case 
Columbia Hot Shot costs no more than a fibre 
case battery. It’s worth demanding. 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 
Columbia Dry Batteries for 


every kind of service are sold 
at electrical, hardware and auto 
accessory shops, garages, general 
stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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log to the 613-617 Washington Ave So: 
Minneapolis. Minn. Dept No 











Why is one Steer 
Worth more than Another 


If breeding counts in final results, exchange 
cattle are worth more—but they cost no 
more. You will find them hard to duplicate 
this spring. 


FROM BREEDER  TOFEEDER 


: Write to-day for complete details of our plan 
bash and description of May and June offerings. 
DYZN GYLY. 


Z 
a 


pila 


Address: 201-4 Securities Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Spraying Cherries for Leaf Spot 

Every summer many cherry plant- 
ings shed their 
due to a severe outbreak of the cherry 
leaf spot disease, say plant disease spe- 
cialists at the New York agricultural 
The early 


leaves prematurely, 


experiment station. shed- 
ding of the leaves in this way, year 
after year, greatly weakens the trees 
and may eventually kill them. Last 
year's fallen leaves will be the chief 
source of infection this spring unless 
they were plowed under in the fall, say 
the station authorities, and in any 
event the fruit grower will find it well 
worth while to take the necessary 
steps to prevent another outbreak of 
the disease this coming season. 
“Removing the chief source of infec- 
tion by plowing under the leaves is 
the first step in the successful control 
of the disease,” say the station spe- 
cialists, “but plans should be 
for following this up with lime-sulphur 
spray to be applied (1), just as the pet- 
als fall in the spring; (2) about ten 
days later, and (3) just before the 
fruit turns red. A fourth application 
is sometimes made to good advantage 
shortly after the fruit is harvested. 
Sweet and sour cherries are equally 
susceptible to the disease, but care 


made 








must be exercised in spraying sweet 
cherries as they are subject to burning 
with lime-sulphur. A mixture contain- 
ing one gallon of standard strength 
lime-sulphur to forty gallons of water 
will give best results with sour cher- 
ries, while for sweet cherries the pro- 
portion should be one gallon of lime- 
sulphur to fifty gallons of water.” 


Controlling Stomach Worms 
in Sheep 
Stomach constitute one of 


the principal troubles encountered by 


worms 


sheep men who must rely upon blue 
When 
such pastures are used by sheep one 


grass pasture for their flocks. 


year after another, the fields are al- 
Worm- 
infested sheep will scatter the eggs in 
their droppings. The young worms 
hatch out and crawl up on the grass 
blades when a few days old. The 
sheep eat the grass and thus healthy 
sheep become infested. The effects of 
the worms are to diminish the vitality 
of the sheep and lambs, sometimes re- 
sulting in death. The parasite is thus 
a source of much loss to sheep owners. 

The most effective remedy in con- 
trolling the stomach worm is the cop- 


most sure to become infected. 








per sulphate treatment. The solution 
is made by dissolving one pound of 
copper sulphate crystals in ten gallons 
of warm water. The sheep are treated 
by drenching, keeping the animal on 
all fours and keeping it as quiet as pos- 
sible. The dose for a three-months-old 
lambs is three-fourths of an ounce. A 
six-months-old lamb should have one 
and a half ounces. Yearlings may be 
given two and a half to three ounces, 
while&the dose for an adult sheep is 
three and a half ounces. The flock 
should be drenched at weaning time 
and again about ten days later. 

There are a number of methods of 
lessening the danger from stomach 
worms, including rotation of pastures 
and the use of temporary pastures. 
Some flock owners who have to use 
blue grass arrange their fields so that 
the sheep can be changed from one to 
another field about every two weeks. 
This method is usually more practical 
for the man with the pure-bred flock 
rather than for the producer of market 
sheep. 

Many sheep men grow small pas- 
tures of annual crops, such as rape or 
mixtures of oats and rape. While 
these are not absolutely immune from 
infection, the danger from infestation 
is much less than in old permanent 
pastures used annually by the sheep. 








Your Hail Losses 


Paid in the Field 


When Adjustment is Made 


No waiting, no delay, you get a draft payable 
at once at your local bank the moment your 


hail loss is adjusted. 


Immediate payment of llosses is only one of the big 
advantages of a Hawkeye Securities hail policy. 


The low rate is another. 


Yearly Cost Only 
2% or $20 per thousand 


If you live in lowa or Illinois a Hawkeye Securities hail policy 


costs you only 2 per cent on each $1,000.00 worth of Insurance or, 


for example, 40 cents for $20 insurance on each acre. 


The rate is 


only slightly more if you live in another state. The cost is fixed. You 


pay no policy fee. 
run up the cost. 
Policy covers one year only. 


You pay no survey fee. 
You don't have to wait until fall for settlement. 


There are no extras to 


Hawkeye Securities stands third among more than 80 stock com- 


panies in volume of hail business. 
It is managed by men with more than twenty-five years ex- 
It is proud of its long standing repu- 


000.00. 


perience in the hail business. 


It has a cash capital of $1,000,- 


tation for prompt and fair adjustments. 


Get the protection of a Hawkeye Securities policy on your crops. 
Don't put it off. Get in touch with our nearest agent today. Ask 
him anything you want to know about the policy. He must convince 
you that you can find no better protection or we do not expect your 


business. 







Immediate 
Payment 


Of Your Loss 


You don't have to wait 
for settlement of your 
hail loss when you have 
a Hawkeye Securities 
policy. Our adjuster, and 
also the local agent from 
whom you bought your 
insurance, visit you 
promptly after your loss 
is reported. A draft, 
which you can cash at 
your own bank at once, is 
given you in the field in 
payment for your loss. 


If vou do not know the name of the Hawkeye Securities agent 
in your locality, fill in the attached coupon and mail it to us. 


; Hawkeye Securities 
i Fire Insurance Company 


Hawkeye Securities Fire Insurance Company 
W. S. Hazard, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Hail Dept. 
Des Moines, lowa 


320 Masonic Temp! 





Without obligation or expense to me, give me the 
name of your nearest agent and full particulars about 


your Hail policy. 
Name. 


Town 





W. S. HAZARD, Jr. 
Vice-President and Manager Hail Dept. 


320 Masonic Temple, Des Moines, Ia. 
SERS eT) SRE SY, 








Keeping sheep off a blue gragg 
ture for a year or two will also lessen 
the danger of the field as a source ot 
infection. 





Home Grown Feeds Win at Ames 
(Continued from page 7) 


showing the value of each of the two 
feeds. 

The inspection of the cattle in the 
morning and the Feeders’ Day after. 
noon program were largely attended by 
cattle feeders. At the afternoon meet 
ing the cattlemen were welcomed by 
Dean C. F. Curtiss, who spoke hope. 
fully regarding future cattle feeding 
conditions and emphasized the need of 
improving feeding stock so that it may 
utilize feed more efficiently. 

KE. N. Wentworth, of the agricultural 
research bureau of Armour & Com 
pany, talked on the relation of cattle 
type to the trend of consumptive de 
mand. He pointed out the effects on 
the meat trade of the complicated con. 
ditions of city life which have resulted 
in smaller households and which have 
decreased the percentage of the aver. 
age income spent for meat. This situ. 
ation has in late years caused the aver. 
age housewife to seek the smaller cutg 
of meat in preference to large ones, 
The effect of this tendency among con. 
sumers has, of course, been reflected 
in the markets, which have paid a pre 
mium for light cattle, lambs and hogs, 
This consumptive trend must be taken 
into account by all live stock feeders, 

Dr. E. G. Nourse, head of the agricul 
tural economics department at Iowa 
State College, addressed the feederg 
on the business outlook as it affects 
cattle Economic conditions, 
according to Professor Nourse, clearly 
show that the European export trade 
is now a negligible factor in the outlet 
for American food products. While the 
United States is now enjoying business 
prosperity with improved employment 
conditions over a year or two ago, Pro- 
Nourse cautioned the feeders 
that the present is not a favorable time 
for expansion, and that attempts by 
live stock feeders to overplay the ad 
vantage of the market will inevitably 
pile up troubles in the future. He re 
ferred, however, to one factor which 
puts the meat making industry on 4 


feeders. 


fessor 


firm basis. That is the gradual ad 
vance in population in the United 
States. 


Professor H. H. Kildee, who presid 
ed, read a letter from Professor John 
M. Evvard, now in Arizona regaining 
his health. As in 1922, his presence 
was missed by the many feeders in 
attendance. They were pleased, how 
ever, by his message of greeting and 
were glad to learn that he expects to 
return to Ames in September, to dé 
vote his full time to live stock feeding 
problems. 

The concluding event of the day was 
the feeders’ question box, conducted in 
capable fashion by Professor C. C. Cuk 
bertson. 

Dean C. F. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa, and 
Harvey J. Sconce, Sidell, [linois, weré 
recently chosen directors of the meat 
packing firm of Armour & Compaty. 
As dean of the agricultural division of 
lowa State College and as a breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle and Berkshire 
hogs, Dean Curtiss has long been 12 
touch with producers’ interests in the 
agricultural industry. Mr. Sconce has 
been similarly connected as the owner 
and operator of 4,000 acres of land 2 
Vermilion county, Illinois. 


Improved business conditions in the 
meat packing industry was given as 
the reason for the 11 per cent increas 
in wages of 200,000 packing house 
workers in various parts of the coun: 
try, which went into effect on April 16. 
It is stated that the advance is nd 
based on higher living costs as were 
those made during the war time peak, 
but is made on the proposition that 
the industry can now stand the 
creased pay envelope. The increas 
for 81,500 workers in Chicago 
amount to $6,750,000 in one year. 
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Service Bureau 











The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are iaagued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal-—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tiicate number. 


—_— 
=——— 


Oil Specialist Has Another 
Scheme 

In a recent issue, the Service Bureau 
called attention to the Thrift Royalty 
Company and its dealings. F. H. Crist, 
who was the promoter and who was 
cit to redeem the Midland Packing 
stock, evidently found it a poor game. 
He has changed horses again, but he 








hated to waste ail the specially 
stamped envelopes he had prepared 
for the Thrift Royalty Company. So 
he had them reprinted and is using 
them at present to mail out literature 
for the “F. H. Crist Pool.” 

Crist’s new scheme amounts to noth- 
ing more nor less than a chance for 
“ped-blooded men” to ade $50 or $100 
toa pool. If Crist can get 4,999 men 
to add to his $100 deposited in the 
bank, he is going to drill a well. He 
puts up $100 and makes all he can get. 

He specifically states he does not 
want any widows or orphans to invest, 
but merely those who are willing to 
take a chance in order to win—or lose. 
Yes, we say it’s some chance! But 
Crist says he is going to keep a com- 
plete set of books and at the end of 


sixty days, if he does not get enough, 
he will return the money. However, he 
does not state what he is going to do 
with the money during the sixty days. 

“The Arkansas QOil Can’? and the 
“Texas Oil World” are two more spe- 
cial papers which have come in to our 
office recently. Both are issued to 
promote special companies, and we 
would not spend much money on their 
propositions. 





The Pleasnre Is Ours; Call Again 


A Service Bureau member in Audu- 
bon county, Iowa, contracted for a 
stove from a firm in Missouri. He 
gave a note for $137 in part payment. 
When the stove was delivered, the 
farmer was not at home. It was 
dumped in the yard and damaged. The 
Service Bureau member refused to ac- 
cept it. He asked for his note back, and 
the company refused. When the com- 
pany threatened to start suit for col- 
lection of the note, the stove had lain 
in the farmer's yard for a year. 

The Service Bureau was asked to 
Straighten out the tangle and after 
several months of correspondence we 
finally secured the consent of the com- 
pany to have the stove returned to 
them, and they agreed to return the 
hote, 

Recently we 
from the Service 


received this letter 

sureau member: 

“We received the note from the stove 
company a few days ago, and thank 
you for your help, as it meant a great 
deal to us. We have gotten two new 
subscriptions for your paper and en- 
Close the names.” 

It made a big hit with us, for it 
shows gratitude in a substantial way. 
We Secured a Potato Check 
A Service Bureau member near Ma- 
tig: lowa, sold some potatoes to 
ca oy in that city. The first two car- 
ane were paid for and later on our 
rember shipped 3,300 pounds to the 
a dealer. He tried several times to 
we “a the dealer, but failed. 
the firm aaa ee pg Aen Phciguan 

» and altho they didn’t write us 


“Sag 4 letter from the Service Bu- 
member: 

ont,” line to let you know that 1 

thie i a check from the potato firm 

dag 2 { thank you for your 

hee for I never would have gotten 
Y check Otherwise.” 
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The Sedan of Open Car Performance 
More Power for Its Weight —That’s Why! 


The Jewett Six Sedan weighs enough to be 
comfortable over the roughest roads. It is safe 
under all conditions; enduring. The highest- 
powered sedan of its size and weight, Jewett 
has but 1214 pounds of weight for each cubic 
inch of piston displacement. Other cars of its 


size have 15 to 20 pounds. 


The resulting“open-car performance” of the 
Jewett Sedan is what you might expect from a 
Paige-designed, Paige-built car. And remem- 
ber, the Jewett is the only car of its price and 
class that is built by a maker of high-grade cars! 

To its fascinating ease of handling, Jewett 
adds distinguished comfort which every wo- 
man willappreciate. It is upholstered inFrench 
blue, long-wearing wool fabric. All wanted ap- 
pointments are furnished. The seats are soft 
and comfortable. Everything is roomy and 
handy —luxurious. All this, mind you, in a full 
steel-paneled body—sturdily built to endure 


with the chassis. 


What a delight to a woman driver is such a 


car! From 2 to 60 miles an hour, by the mere 
pressure of her foot on the accelerator. No need 
to change gears in rounding corners or follow- 
ing slow traffic. And on the rare occasions 
when gear-shifting is needed, it is delightfully 
easy. Jewett, with its Paige-type clutch, posi- 


tively amazes those who are accustomed to pause 


stall the motor. 


bearings. 


to avoid clash or “missing.” Change gears fast 
or slow. Let in the clutch as fast as you can 
move your foot. You cannot jerk the car nor 


And one of the finest things about the Jewett 
is the certainty of its endurance. No motor was 
ever better oiled —and lubrication is life. With 
the Jewett high-pressure, hollow crankshaft 
oiling system, 2 gallons of oil per minute are 
forced through all main and connecting-rod 


See for yoursesf what the sedan with “open- 
car performance” would mean to you and your 


family. Jewett quality welcomes investigation. 


Jewett reputation rests on facts all can prove! 


(354-B) 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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- Cod-o-mineral- 


Correct treatment for down in the back, para- 


lysis, rickets, malnutrition, abortion, sterility. 
ecreased lactation; for preventing runts and 
avoiding suckling down sows. 


Aids digestion keeps alimentary canal open, des- 
troys disease germs, strengthens bone, adds weight 
with astounding rapidity. For swine, dairy cattle, 
all live stock. 


Vitamineral” is a perfected, time proven mixture 


of bone building minerals combined with a scientific 
charge of life-giving genuine, concentrated dried 
yeast vitamines. “‘Cod-o-mineral”’ is regular “ Vita- 
mineral” formula to which has been added 


GENUINE COD LIVER OIL 


endorsed by agricultural colleges, experimental 
stations, veterinarians and big breeders for its cura: 
tive, strengthening, health-building properties. 


Send for free sample, book and price on 


“Vita-mineral”’ and “‘Cod-o-mineral.” 


Distributed by Sioux City Serum Co. 


Sioux City,lowa. B h at Des Moi lowa 
(Vitamineral Pro. Co., Peoria, Il., Mfrs.) 











Please mention this paper when writing. 








KILL HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 
A Wonderful New 


Santonin Capsule 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap- 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at an 





price, and stake our 76 years record bac 
of them 
WE GUARANTEE 


Wakefield’s Full Dose 
Santonin Capsules 


to actually kill every worm—large and 
small—in the stomach and intestines, to 
carry off the dead worms and to put the 
entire digestive tract of the animal in 
condition to take on weight at a record 
rate or we refund your money. 
| | ee $ 9.00 
200 Capsules at ....................-.. 17.50 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 pér set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received. 
C. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 














FOXES WANTED—100 YOUNG REDS 
ROSS BROWN, McFall, Alabama 
FOR SALE fin tone cpinder) Menuinas 
Mitchelhill Seed Co., St. Joseph, Me, 








| CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 


Can’t Tip Over 
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PREPARE FOR FARROWING TIME 
Bet this handy trough anywhere—no cementing 
or bolting down. Stamped from one plece heavy 
galvanized sheet. Sloping sides; no seams; can’t 
burst from freezing; holds 2 gals. If no dealer, 
order direct, $1.26 ea; 614 doz. delivered to your 
station. Send no money, if preferred; pay post- 
map or express office. Thousands tn ase. Get 
yours now 


«4 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





CARTER SHEET METAL CO. Oept.5 








Get ny Book 
NEW DISCOVERY IN HOG FEEDING 
Tells you absolutely how to double the gain. 
Three to four pounds per day on 80 cents corn 
and 81.50 mill feed at 4 cents per pound. 
Other valuable tnformation on hogs and horses. 


Agents wanted. Price $1.00 








E. M. Smith, R. R. 3, Springfield, Mo. 








.NOWASTE 45 
bt owik TES weBstED city can't be cured but can 
- Oma, Wt be prevented. That's 


where the No-Waste 
feeder excells, aa it ta 
easy to bave a clean 
feed trough Write today for furtber tafor- 
mation and introductory proposition. 


NO.WASTE FEEDER CO, 


aL 








707 Cedar St., Webster City, Ia. 
































































































WALLACES’ FARMER, May 4, 1999 
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~ Change 
They Last from 
Longer- 
Here’s Why 


Burnham Racks are 
built of hardwood and fir 
finishing lumber, thoroughly 
seasoned. They are protected 
by a heavy coat of pure linseed 
oil paint before assembling, so even \ 
the bolt holes are painted. Only 
bolts and rods are used in assembling. 
No nails to work loose. A Burnham Rack 
outlives an ordinary rack by years. 


Write for Circular and Prices 


Write us now for complete infor- 
mation and prices. See why itis 
better to get a Burnham Rack. 
Just send a postal today. Address 


. 
\ 
\ 


\ 


Burnham Mfg. Company 


Charles City, lowa 


915 Main Street 


you 


\ Hay Rack. 


to , 
q Te jast a \ 
few minutes. 








Best Materials 
Workmanship 
and Finish 


A Burnham Rack 


Saves You Money 


By buying trainloads of lumber, carloads 
of steel, bolts and paint, and by making racks 


large numbers at one time, we can sel] 

Burnham racks at less money than you 

could duplicate them, even if you did the 
work yourself. 


It Also Saves You Time 


\ Use it as a basket rack, flat rack, 
hog rack, cattle rack or wagon 
box. It takes only a few minutes 
t6 make the change. Without 
any loss of time you are ready 
for the next job. 


\ 


» That's very important 

since most rack jobs 

come during your 
busiest season. 


witha ~. 

















STOP 
Contagious 


Abortion 
Cattle snl Hogs 


1. 
2 


2. 








Weet Concord, Minn 
December 14, 1922 

During the summer of 1921 
nineteen out of twenty-three 
of my cows aborted. In No 
vember of the same yeur 
they were treated with the 
Bowman Remedy. Since then 
twenty strong, healthy calves 
were born to these same cows 
and the milk production tn 
creased almost one-third. 1 
would recommend it to all 
who have contagious abor 
tion in their cows and sows 

(Signed) W.G. GRESETH 


Pneumonia. 


feed. 











ional treatments free, 


carrying charges, if the first dose is not sufficient, providing 
all losses are reported immediately after they occur. 


Erick Bowman’ Remedy Company, 


Write For Free Information Today 


Fall detaile about the Bowman Remedy will be sent you on 
request, aleo (he experience of many users who have found it 
does exactly what we claim for it. Write today ; a postal will do 


fects, such as Retained Pla- 
centa, White Scours, and 


4. Itis the easiest remedy to 
administer—give it just like 


We guarantee to refund the 
money for every cow or sow that 
we fail to cure, reserving the 
right to furnish one or twoaddit- 


Investigate the Bowman Abortion 


Remedy for Cattle and Hogs 


The unusual interest that the Bowman Abortion 
Remedy has aroused is largely due to these 
facts: 


It is endorsed by hundreds of users. 

It has brought helpful results when used for 
abortion in both cattle and hogs, 

It has prevented not only Contagious Abor- 
tion, but 
also the 
after ef- 































except for 


734 Bridge St. 
Owatonna, Minn. 











Dept. 





TRADE Mank 


CARBOLINEUM 
The old reliable wood preserver. Guaranteed to 
double the life of your Silos, Shingles, Barns, 
Fence Posts, Stalls, Tanks, etc. It keeps Mites 
out ofHen-Houses. Write for Circulars. 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
166 Milwaukee, Wis. 











Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants 


fresh dug, well rooted, healthy vigorous. 250 post- 
paid ¢€2 J. W. NELSON, EKEesex, Iowa 
ALFALFA SEED 95% pure, ¢7.50 per bushel), sacks 

free, track Concordia. GEO. 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 
SWEET CLOVER ("bite Bloom, se 

bushel, track here. 
@eo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansae. 


N ONGOL, A. E. and Ito San Soy Beane at only 
$2.95 per bushel. Bage 25ceach. E.G. Lewis 
Seed Company, Medis, Illinois, 











pure, €5.50 
Bage free. 








SEED CORN To increase your yield and have 


corn that will mature, plant my 
Ida County Yellow Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent or 
Stiver King, the best early large ytelding, depend 
able varieties, field selected, seed honse dried, teste 
96 to 100%, sold on 15 days approval! test; you will 
find it ie real seed corn: shelled and graded; ¢2.50 
bushel, sacke free Allen Joslin, Holstein, Towa. 


R EmibD’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn grown from dis- 

ease-free seed, double graded. Only @2 95 per 
bushel, bags free. E. G. Lewis Seed Company, 
Media, I)linols. 





Our own grown, Black Eyebrow, Ito 
Soy Beans Ban, ¢3 bu., D.E. Rape $9 cwt., bage free. 
Timothy @3 bu., Sudan grase etc Order now or 
write forsamples. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Ia. 





Q EEDS— New home grown Medium Red, Mam- 
\ moth and Aleike Clover and Timothy seed; 99% 
ure. Write for price and samples. E. E. VOOR- 


EES, Biandineville, 111. 


Soy Beans—Great Forage Crop 

Early Medium Yellow for hogging down; $3.50 per 
bushel. Medium Green for silage; $6.00 per bushel. 
4, H. BAUMNHOVER, Carroll, Iowa 
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FARM ENGINEERIN 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to aval] themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. 


G) 








He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp ebould accompany all inquiries 


Corn Planter Troubles 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a two-row corn planter which 
has planted about 400 acres ang has 
been taken good care of. The first 
year I had this planter it worked fine 
and did a good job of checking, but 
for several seasons it has not checked 
well at all. I have tried it with loose 
wire and also with tight wire. With 
loose wire it will not check at all and 
J have to pull the wire as tight as pos- 


sible to do any kind of checking. The 
buttons seem to be stretched. Could 
that make any difference? In a few 
places the buttons have broken and I 
have twisted the wire together again 
making the drop closer. Could that 
make any difference? Do you think I 


should get a new check wire? 


“Also the clutch doesn’t lock after 
the forks fly back. While it doesn’t 
miss a hill, still that little dog doesn’t 


£0 back into its proper place and when 


] turn at the end it keeps rattling. The 
little roller does not clear the notches. 
Do you think I ought to get a new 
clutch? Can a person put on a new 
one?” 

There are several things which may 


influence the accuracy of checking in 


a corn planter, but you certainly can 
not expect accurate results with a 
broken and patched up check wire. 
Whenever a check wire is broken, care 
should be taken in repairing it that 
there is no change made in the dis- 
tance between the buttons. If your 
wire is in very bad shape, it probably 
would be well to get a new one, or at 
least new parts to replace the broken 
place. 

If the buttons seem to be stretched 
or hammered, it is probable there is ex- 
cessive friction some place in the 
checking mechanism and it may be in 
the clutch trouble you describe. If it 
is not working properly, the worn 
parts or the whole clutch should be re- 
placed. Almost anyone should be able 
to take off and replace a clutch, if he 
has the proper tools, or your repair 


shop man should be able to do this for 
you. You should also examine the fork 
or fingers by which the buttons on the 
wire operate the planting mechanism. 
If these are badly worn or bent, they 
should be replaced, as you can not ex- 
pect close checking unless they work 
properly. 

It seems to us that you should take 
this question up with the 
partment of the firm making 
planter, telling them as ciosely as you 
can how the planter works and get 
their suggestions as to what you 
should do. 


service de- 


your 


Cost of Mowing Hay 

In the accompanying table are some 
figures on mowing machinery perform- 
ances at the official tests carried out 
last year by the British ministry of ag- 
riculture, which will be of much inter- 
est to many of our readers. These tri- 
als were carried out on an extensive 
scale, the chief purpose being the de- 








cient and economical method of Cut. 
ting grass for hay. Along with thig 
was a comparison of the economy of 
horse methods as compared with power 
operation. The cost data as given in- 
cludes cost of labor and horses (when 
used), fuel and oil, interest on Capital, 
depreciation and repairs. 

Among other things it was shown 
that two horse-mowers can be profita- 


bly employed when hauled by one 
tractor, even tho three men are re. 
quired to operate the combination, for 


a working width of eight feet six incheg 
was secured on each passage around 
the field. It should be noted on the 
other hand, that every tractor mower 
attachment was able to do nearly dow 
ble the amount of work of a two-horse 
operated mower; but the drawing of 
one two-horse mower by a tractor did 
not prove economical, because of the 


higher man labor costs. This shows 
the importance of the second mower 
when pulled by a tractor, as the two 


mowers pulled by a tractor was very 
successful, did the fastest work and re 
turned a very low record of cost. The 
levers on these mowers were designed 
for horse operation, and if some device 
can be arranged whereby the mower 
bars can be operated from the tractor 
seat and the two men on the mowers 
dispensed with, a still lower cost of op- 
eration can be shown. 


Cement Feeding Floor Too 
Smooth 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have recently completed a_ hog 
feeding floor of and finished 
it with a top coat of rich cement mor 
tar troweled smooth. I wanted it 
smooth for cleaning, but I find 
that it is too smooth for the brood sows 
to walk on. I have read some place 
that cement can be roughened by acid, 
Can you tell me what to use and how to 


concrete 


easy 


use it?” 

This illustrates a mistake often 
made in building feeding floors and 
hog house and dairy barn floors. Such 


floors should have a rich, dense sur 
face of concrete so as not to be porous 
and absorbent, but should not be fin 
ished off too smooth. 

Cement floors walls are sometimes 
treated with a mixture of one part hy 
drochloric acid to ten parts of water 
applied after the floor has been 
scrubbed clean and allowed to dry, ak 
lowed to remain ten to fifteen minutes, 
then washed off thoroly with water in 
which lime or baking soda has 
been dissolved. This done more 
with the idea of making the surface 
somewhat porous so a fresh coat of com 
erete can be applied, rather than t 
roughen it up enough to prevent slip 
ping. 

We believe the best thing for you 
do under the circumstances you have 
is to take a hammer and sharp colé 
chisel and go over the surface, rough 
ening it up until you think it will be 
safe for your live stock to walk on it. 
It-may sound like a rather big under 
taking, but will not také as long as yo 


or 


some 


is 


















































termination of which is the most effi- | think. 
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GENERAL RESULTS OF MOWING TESTS 
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Horse mowers ......... | Two horses 1} 5 | 8:3 6 1.2] .75/$0.66/$0 90 
Experimental mower... Small tractor 2] 44] 4: 4.4 2.0| 1.14] .82| 4 
Two-horse mower ..... | Small tractor 3{ 84] 5: 3 2.4| 2.48] 1.16 46 
Tractor mower ........ | Small tractor 1} 6 15: 22) 1.58] .72] 46 
Tractor mower ........ | Sman tractor 7 9. 18 1.4| 1.21 34] 0 
Mower attachment ....| Small tractor 1] 6 | 8: 2.11 1.51) .64] #4 
Mower attachment | Small tractor 1} 6 |11: 2.1| 1.51] .92|_@ 
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Farm Organization Activities 








Hae 


Foreign Trade Conference 
Farm representatives played aa im- 
portant part in the confergace on for. 
eign trade held at Des Moines last 
week. This meeting was attended by 
pusiness 
western states. 


men from most of the middle 
Such farm representa- 
tives as John G. Brown, of Indiana; E. 
H, Cunningham, of the lowa Farm Bu- 
Taylor, of the Department 
Vrooman, 


reau; H. C. 
of Agriculture, and Carl S. 
of Illinois, were present. 

The fact that the meeting was organ- 
jzed by men who had formerly been 
active in working for a ship subsidy 
was taken by some as an indication 
that a discussion of foreign trade at 
the conference would be largely a dis- 
how to effective 
American merchant marine on the 
seas. R. H. Faxon, of the Mississippi 
Valley Association; Matthew Hale, of 
the National Merchant Marine Associa- 
tion; Malcolm Stewart, of Cincinnati, 
all former boosters for a ship subsidy, 
were leaders at the conference. The 
farm representatives, however, made 
it clear during the proceedings that 
the ship subsidy issue was dead and 
that they did not care to see it revived. 

“[ see there aren’t very many farm- 
ers here today,” said Mr. Cunningham. 
“It may be they were afraid of some- 
body saying something about ship sub- 
sidy. I think they are wrong in stay- 
ing away on that account. I feel sure 
that the men here in taking any action 
on that subject will keep in mind the 
attitude of the farmers of the middle 
west on the ship subsidy question.” 

“Ship subsidy,” said Chairman Stew- 
artin reply, “is as dead as Tutenkha- 
men, As a matter of fact, it’s deader, 
because nobody is going to take the 
trouble to dig the ship subsidy meas- 
ure up.” 

This statement apparently did not 
bar the introduction of a motion favor- 
ing special support for an American 
merchant marine. The resolutions 
brought out early in the afternoon 
Were unacceptable to the farmers pres- 
ent, because of the stress laid on this 
feature, 

Stewart made the statement that the 
trouble with the farm market was not 


cussion of put an 


| OVerproduction of farm products, but 


lack of distributing facilities, and that 
the job of the conference was to find 
some way of getting the surplus prod- 
ucts to the people who need them so 
badly. 

This statement was challenged by 
several of the other speakers. H. C. 
Taylor, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, pointed out that the exports in 
farm products in the last few years 
have been greater than ever before in 
the history of the country. The prob- 
lem, therefore, was not one of getting 
food products to the market, but of 
finding a market that can pay a fair 
Price for them. Dr. Taylor gave an 
Outline of the investigations of the De- 
bartment of Agriculture as to condi- 
tions of the domestic and foreign mar- 
ket, and suggested that to an increas- 
ing degree it would be the home mar- 
ket on Which the farmers would have 
to depend for the sale of the goods. 

The final conclusion of the confer- 
ence was to recommend the calling of 
slMilar mectings of manufacturers and 
farmers in the central west to consider 
Means of securing the following: 

Adequate information about 
Reeds of foreign markets. 

Methods of reducing costs of market- 

€, partly thru codperative selling 
Plans, 


the 


The solution of the rail transporta- 
tion Problem from the standpoint of 
€ public. 

Efficient development of inland wa- 
ways, including the St. Lawrence 
Project, 


An American merchant marine 








“without government subsidy and 
without government operation.” 
Financing of production and mar- 


keting. 





Egg Sales Plan for Minnesota 

A state-wide codperative egg and 
poultry sales agency, designed to place 
the marketing of these products in 
Minnesota on a _ business. basis, has 
been designed by a special committee, 
of which J. S. Jones, secretary of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
is chairman. 

The plan, now ready for submission 
to farm organizations, provides a farm- 
er-owned agency for the handling of 
both eggs and poultry, tho for the 
present the marketing of eggs only 
will be undertaken. 

The importance of the movement is 
indicated by the fact that last year, 
according to government figures, Min- 
nesota hens, 13,212,000 in number, pro- 
duced 722,988,000 eggs, which had an 
“on-the-farm” valuation of $20,484,000. 

“We have dratted a plan,” said Mr. 
Jones, “that follows as closely as con- 
ditions in Minnesota will permit, the 
commodity marketing organizations of 
California and southern states. The 
whole scheme rests on a foundation 
made up of a contract between the 
association and the grower. Under its 
terms, a producer agrees to deliver to 
the association, for assembling, grad- 
ing and sale, all the eggs he will pro- 
duce for three years. Fair cancella- 
tion privileges are provided.” 

The state will be divided into dis- 
tricts, according to delivery and mar- 
keting facilities. In each such district, 
as it is organized, there will be sev- 
eral delivery points—towns at which 
a farmer naturally delivers eggs and 
poultry. In most instances, these de- 
livery points will be local codéperative 
creameries, tho there are localities 
where inland stores must be used. 
From these local points products will 
be delivered to the district headquar- 
ters, where they will be graded and 
sold, under directions from the state 
office. The association will be organ- 
ized under the new codperative mar- 
keting law. 


Grain Futures Act 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture announces that trading in 
futures will not be interrupted by the 
grain future act which was upheld by 
the supreme court on April 16, if the 
exchanges comply with this statute. 
The department received prompt as- 
surance from the Chicago Board of 
Trade and several other exchanges 
that they would at once take steps to 
comply with the law. Several ex- 
changes ‘have already met the initial 
requirements. 

Reports that this law will put the 
frain exchunges out of business or 
interfere with their legitimate function 
are entirely without foundation. It 
does not interfere with hedging trans- 
actions on the boards of trade that re- 
ceive designations as “contract mar- 
kets.” Neither does it interfere with 
ordinary speculation in the buying and 
selling of contracts for future delivery 
cn such markets. 

If, however, there should be evidence 
of undue manipulation, or attempts to 
correr the market, or of the dissemina- 
tion of false or misleading information 
about crop or market conditions by 
meinhers of the exchanges, such con- 
duct would be inquired into and 
promptly dealt with as required by the 
law. In addition, it prohibits the ex- 
changes from discriminating against 
cooperative associations of grain pro- 
ducers who may desire membership in 
order to obtain the use of the facilities 
of the grain exchanges. 

The law gives authority to observe 
and inquire into the operations on 
grain exchanges and to speak with au- 
thority concerning such matters. 











and cents return. 


with a new convenience. 


picture home. 








No. 1 Pocket Kodak Series II 


Fixed Focus Model 


Pictures of ploughing, sowing and the growth of 
crops have worth while value not alone for immediate 
interest but for year to year record and comparison; 
while those that help sell live stock bring definite dollars 
Pictures made the Kodak way are 
authentic records—you can date and title each film at 
the time through the agency of the Autographic feature. 


No. 1 Pocket Kodak Series II gives you such pictures 
Release the catch, pull down 
the bed and simultaneously the lens springs into position. 
All you have to do is trip the shutter and take the 


Pictures 2% x 3% inches—Price $13.50 


At your dealer's 


tastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Plenty of space in your 
pocket for this compact 
model—an unusual op- 
portunity to use it on 
your farm, 














istration and positive results. 


worms from intestinal tract. 





oOrm-r— 


LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 


Worm-X is in aclass by itself because of its economy, ease of admin- 


Worm-X costs less than santonin and it gets the worms. 
Recommended by many Farm Bureau organizations for expelling 


Worm-X is sold in gallon, half-gallon and quart cans. 
Write for our prices and full information. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY, 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














KILL POCK 


The Getsem Gun 1g a small shot gun spécially made 


RS 


for killing gophers. It Never misses. J. Crouder, 
Lawrence, Kansas, shot 23 gophers one afternoon with 
23 guns. Send $3.85 for one or $11 for three. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded aftep 
ten days trial Order today; get circular. . 


GETSEM GUN CO., 813 R LINCOLN, NEBR. 











‘I Will Help You Get Started 
Young Men who want to get ahead, 
should send for a free copy of m 
Book—‘‘The Road to Success.” It tel 
how we train you to be an expert Motor ° 
Mechanic and about the opportunities open ( 
to young men in this profitable and inter- « 
esting work. Send for kk today—it’s free. 
€. J. Sias, President 


Lincoln Auto & Tractor School, 425.2 Lissiia Neb. 














NNING 2p 
TAN! LEATHER 
From Your Own Hides 


You can save 50% to 80% and have 

the finest HARNESS Leather, Lace & 

Robes, etc., made frem your hides. Write today 
catalog end FREE sample of icather. 






for 
aa $. 27th St, S. Omaha, Neb, 
ALT 





ADJUSTABLE 












FEED 58 
Bullt of WMTE 


m ~ = , Also maker 
of Crates, Hand Feeders, Stock and Sup- 
PZ. Tanks. Write for s ial low prices. 

Alta, lewa 


TER JENSEN, x B, 





BAIK & FHKEEK MAN, Patent Attermeys 
Patents and Trade Marks. ; 
701 Crocker Bldg.. Des Moines, lowa 
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burner is 
flame desired. 
American Stoves have 














give 


vu 


about one 


Ask your dealer for demonstration, 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., Inc. 


204 Clark Street, 


AMERICAN 


you all the convenience, 
and comfort of city gas 
its own gas fromcommon gasoline which burns 

with a clear blue flame free from smoke, soot and odor, producing fifty to one 
hundred per cent more heat than common gasoline or ‘oil stoves. 


minute, 
other burners 
a gas 


ET this new Anierican Gasoline Gas Stove 


at less cost 


The first or master burner when generated, 
requiring 
gas for the 
turned on or off like 
instantly regulated to any size 


makes the 
which may be 
stove. Each 


no wicke, no 


ah —— ea 


It makes 


Wlustrated descriptive folder sent on request. 





COOK 
with 


GAS 





% 


— 
he SAFETY 











“chimneys” to waste the heat by radia- 
tion, burners cannot clog and never re- 
quire cleaning And only American 
Gasoline Gas Stoves can pass the Safety 
Test shown in the above drawing from an 
actual photograph, made while the stove 
was burning 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


GASOLINE 
GAS STOVE 




















[| Instantly dissolving salt 

















Salt equals a 100 1 


Best for cookin 
= nd table use 
or our 





For All Farm Uses 


new booklet. 


A 70 Ib. bag at Colonial Special Farmers 
. bag of ordinary salt in 
size. 7 ae bel pure and without moisture 
, baking, meat curing, butter 
ed dealer has it. 


COLONIA 


For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth—Hard—Lasting—Won *t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 


improves flavor 
-goes farther 


That mild even flavor that merely tells 
you salt has been used, comes only from 
a perfect, instantly dissolving salt. 


Hard, granular crystals or flakes are so 
slow dissolving that often grit is left or 
the flavor is uneven. But with Colonial 
Special Farmers Salt you get perfect re- 
sults because of its soft, 
that dissolve instantly and completely. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 


CHICAGO BUFFALO ATLANTA 
SPECIAL A 
FARMERS L 


porous flakes 


Akron, Ohio 























club woman weaie ME... pro 
fessional man 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Standard makes at big reduc 
thons. Money back « 
¥ payments if 
Write for bargain list anywe¥ 
-~save nearly hal 


422 Locust St. Des Moines a 
Corona Distributors--Booktet Free 


OWNATYPEWRITER 


Underwoods ° 
Remingtons the 


Everybody needs a Type 


man 
udent, 


L— nine = 


on reque 
des ome 


Rebuilt tike new 
~Guaranteed by 
leading house 
towa--Onty 

























time, 


Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Coste nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
wers into well, 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 


" installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 


free folder. 


ON. 7th St., 


windlass and evaporation. Write for 
Agents Wanted. 


o EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 


Washington, lowa 


basement or 














Highest Quality. 
Reasonable Price. 
Made by 
THE ISMERT- 
HINCKE MILLING 
COMPANY 
Kansas City, U.8. A. 


Snsas cri 
Makes Wonderful 


BREAD BISCUITS «CAKES 

















hO ROOTS FOR $3. 00. 


PE( NI ES Write for Special Offer. 
NORTHERN NURSERY CO.. WAUSAU, WIS. 
100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants or 100 


Asparagus Roots for $1.00 Delivered at 
your wall box. Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, Ja, 








HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Aq. 
drese al) inquiries and Jettere to Hearts and Homes Department, Waillaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowg, 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 






Letters on subjects of interest to 











The Covered Dish 
big, fat 
always 


He 
“friends” 
sacrifice 


was a man, whose 
urging him to 
his personal wishes and run 
” At election time he was 
troubled about the woman vote: “It 
ain’t right to put voting on the wom- 
en,” he fretted. “It just gives a wom- 
an one more thing to do when she’s got 
all she ought to attend to now in look- 
ing after her family. Making women 
vote is like ordering from a covered 
dish, you never know what may be 
handed out to you.” 

If we accept the comparison we 
might stress the delightful mystery of 


“ 


were 


for office. 


a covered dish. The expectant diner 
wonders, “Is it new?” “Can I get the 
recipe?” just as the political leaders 


wondered, “Will the 
lican or democrat?” 
rule which will tell us 
the feminine 
body?” 
Instead of giving women one more 
thing to do the ballot helps women in 
their municipal housekeeping, by giv- 
ing them the help of organization, giv- 
ing them a machine for getting munic- 
ipal work done. 
To some men 
womens part In 


women go repub- 
“Is there any 
how to stir up 
political element into one 


the acceptance of 
politics may be like 
cultivating a taste for olives, but the 
appetite for it will come. The ballot 
caine to woman because men wanted 
and needed woman’s help in the larger 
housekeeping which touches the fam- 
ily at every turn. The serving that is 
being handed out by women to all 
around the political table is a plea for 
educated citizenship, and the accept- 
ance of the bailot. Women Say- 
ing: 

“In a nation where 
is a punishment for 
grace that more than 
and women of 21 and over should so 
belittle their privilege of the share in 
the government which belongs to them 


are 


disfranchisement 
crime, it is a dis- 
half of the men 


as to choose to disfranchise them- 
selves.” 

The covered dish is full of good 
things. 





A Hint to Housekeepers 


Behind the big metal gates in the 
bank is the strong room, bounded on 
four sides from floor to ceiling with 
safety deposit boxes, wherein are the 
papers which indicate ownership of 
property. The papers themselves are 
of no intrinsic worth, but they repre- 
sent value. 


In many homes are things of no in- 


trinsic value which are also treasured 
for what they represent. From house- 


cleaning time to house-cleaning time 
these symbols of affection are dusted 
by mother and given room. There is 


some hope in the hearts of the chil- 
dren that mother may find use for the 
things that are “too good to. give 
away”; that she may also find a place 
for the things that ‘may come in use- 
ful,” but even the children feel the fu- 


tility of suggestions to dispose of trea- 
sures of sentiment. Let us illustrate: 
Years ago we won the affection of a 
deaf and dumb girl who came one day 
with her face beaming and an offering 
of love in her hand—a_ horseradish 
bottle gilded on which she had pasted 


a calla lily modeled from putty We 
kept that bottle twenty-one years, be- 
cause it stood for the love of a child. 
Year after year, the question would 
come: “Mother, may 1 throw out this 
bottle?” And year after year we 


” 


said, “No. 
Then one day we put an end to this 
question. We deposited the bottle. We 


were filling up an old cistern to turn 
it into a flower bed, and into this safe- 


ty deposit vault went the bottle, which 
was beautiful because it stood for love. 
Indeed that cistern filling was made 














the occasion for a regular orgy of give 
ing up. We need not enumerate itg 
contents. Every woman can picture 
for herself “white elephants”—the eg}. 
lection of things she would not try to 
save if there were a fire, but which 
she lacks courage to throw out. 

Here is the hint to housekeeperg: 
The thought that made the giving up 
of our bottle possible was that it wag 
not being ruthlessly thrown out, but 
deposited. We still get as interest the 
warm glow of affection which comeg 
with the thought of the giver, and we 
have the room. We suggest to those of 
our readers who do not have a dig 
carded cistern that rock gardens offer 
possibilities in the way of deposit 
vaults for cluttering objects that are 
really without utility or beauty. Pleage 
don’t sacrifice antiques or heirlooms, 
But if you could let go from the pantry 
enameled ware with broken places, 
bumpy pie tins, cups without handles, 
pitchers without spouts, and serving 
dishes with cracks; if you could spare 
from the bedrooms the accumulation 
of boxes, bottles and jars, and from 
the living-room broken ornaments and 
magazines which you have not liked 
to throw out, a rock garden might be 
useful. Who knows but perhaps in 
years to come, some explorer may dig 
into my cistern of treasures and an- 
nounce that my lily bottle indicates a 
high degree of civilization when the 
commonest bottle was used as a base 
for sculpture. Anyway, it is a good 
safety deposit vault. 


Uses for Old Clothes 


Under clothing (muslin combination 


suits)—-(1) Add new top or bottom 
part, according to need. (2) Cut dowa 
for child’s suit. (3) Save trimming 


and buttons and combine with new ma 
terial. 

Stockings (cotton, black and white) 
—(1) Dustless dust cloths. (2) Dust 
less dust mops. (To make, rip stock 
ing up the back and cut in neat ob 
longs. Sew several of these together, 
hem, and dip in paraffin oil.) (3) Rug 
rags. (4) Sleeve protectors for garden 
use. Silk—(1) Make the best cloths 
for polishing furniture. (2) Can be cut 
over into children’s stockings. They 
are especially good for half socks. 

Nightgowns—Make splendid covers 
for light dresses which may soil just 
hanging in closet. 

Suits—(1) Make into one-piece dress, 
(2) Combine with new or contrasting 
material to make presentable suit. 

Coats: Rain coats—(1) Use for 
swimming bags. (2) Rain-proof hats 
(3) Sleeping porch screens. (4) Sleep 
ing porch bed covers. Cloth top coats 

Children’s clothes (coat or trousers). 

Waists: Cotton—(1) Sunbonnets. 
(2) Guimpes for children’s dresses. (3) 
Covers for kitchen holders. 

Shoes (colored)—Dyed black, soled, 
and heels straightened. 

Bed clothes: Sheets—(1) If worn in 
center cut in two and turn edges to 
center. (2) Make into smaller sheets 
for baby bed or narrow cot. (3) Use 
for pillow (4) Makes clothes 
protector sacks. (5) Dye an attractive 
color and for bed room curtains. 
(6) Save for rug rags, cleaning cloths, 
Pillow cases—(1) Make 
pillows. (2) Make into laur 
(3) Save for rug rags, cleal- 
Quilts—() 


cases, 
use 


or bandages. 
into baby 
dry bags. 
ing clothes, or bandages. 
Make into pads for top of mattress by 
adding washable cover. (2) Window 
seat pads. Blankets—If all wool they 
may be sent back to the factory an 
for a small sum they will be recarded, 
respun and rewoven into new blanket® 

Table cloths (linen)—(1) Made into 
napkins or lunch cloths. (2) Sterilize 
and use for bandages.—From bulletin 
issued by Texas College of Industri 
Arts, 
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Measuring for Pattern Sizes 
- How to take measurements—Be sure 
that all measurements are loose 
epough. It is much easier to make 
things smaller than to make them 
jarger. While measurements are be- 
ing taken, stand straight and squarely 
on both feet with the heels together. 

Bust measure—Pass the tape line 
josely over the fullest part of the 
pust; have it come closely under the 
arms and slightly raised in the back. 
This measurement must be taken from 
the back in order to take it correctly. 

Waist measure—This is taken snug- 
ly directly at the waistline. 

Hip measure—Pin a belt, one-half 
jnch to three-fourths of an inch wide, 
of folded cloth around the waist. Ad- 
just it at the waist line so that there 
are no dips at the front, side or back. 
From the under arm seam at the waist 
line measure down nine inches over 
each hip; put in a pin horizontally 
on each side. Pass the tape loosely 
around the hips just under these pins, 
taking the measurement, of course, 
from the back. 

Front length—Measure from the top 
of the narrow belt at the waist line to 
the floor. 


Side length—Measure from. the 
waist over the hip to the floor. 
Back length—At the center back, 


measure from the waist to the floor. 
Compare hip measure with that of 
pattern. If it is larger than that of 
the pattern, buy one with a larger 
waist measure. 





Selection and Care of Bed 
Linens 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Every housekeeper has found many 
ways of stretching the elusive dollar. 
lam passing on a few suggestions fre- 
garding bed linens which may be new 
to others. 

Sheets 

1, It is economy to have a number 
of pairs of sheets for each bed ana 
use them alternately rather than to 
use One Or two pairs constantly. 

2 If you can find time to do the 
hemming, you will find home-made 
sheets inuch more satisfactory than 
teady-made sheets, for you can get bet- 
ter quality for less money when you 
buy sheeting by the yard. Then, too, 
the ready-made sheets are usually too 
small, most women preferring sheets 
large enough to tuck under the mat- 
tress at the bottom and sides, and to 
tirn down over the blanket at the top. 

8. Buy unbleached or halt-bleached 


sheeting. Actual experiment proves 
that it wears longer than the full 
bleached. A few trips to the laundry 


Will bleach it out white. 

4. Very wide hems are unnecessary. 
Aquarter of an inch at the bottom and 
half an inch at the top is sufficient. 
Your sheets will wear more evenly, 
however, if top and bottom are 
hemmed alike and both ends used in- 
lerchangeably. 


6. Don’t use any one sheet exclu- 
sively for the upper or lower position 
® the bed. This will insure even 
Wearing. 


6. When a sheet is worn in the cen- 
ler, tear it in two from top to bottom; 
then sew the selvedges together for 
4 center seam and hem both torn 
tdges. If badly worn you can cut 
town a double sheet to fit a single bed. 

'. Many sheets are torn by sharp 
Corners of bed springs or by loose or 
broken wires, Examine your springs 
“arefully to avoid these accidents. 

Pillow Slips 
If your nillow slip.is too small 


for the pillow it will not last nearly 
4 long as 


1 


7 


in size. 


wid The slip should be amply 
dea + 
ny but. need not be too long—two 
es longer than the pillow is 
*nough, 


a de you received gift pillow 
rt belgie entirely too wide for 
Under: Ows? Don't try to turn them 

“) Merely stitch a wide tuck on 
th sides from end to end, and you 


it would if it were generous | 





have a neat effect and a well fitting 
piilow slip. 

3. I have seen old pleated skirts of 
Indianhead, poplin, rep and _ linen, 
converted into serviceable pillow slips. 

4. One clever woman leaves the 
open end of her pillow slips unadorned 
but sews lace along the closed end. 
The effect is exactly the same and she 
saves much wear and tear on the lace. 

5. When a slip shows signs of wear 
in the middle, I rip the closed end. 
make new creases down the worn cen- 
ters and stitch up the end again. This 
practically doubles the life of the slip. 

6. When clean pillow slips come 
from the laundry, place them on the 
bottom of the pile in your linen closet 
so that the same ones will not be in 
constant use. 

Bed Spreads 

1. Seersucker spreads are cool for 
summer use and have the advantage 
of being cheap and easy to launder. 

2. If your crochet spread is ragged 
it may be mended or darned with 
coarse cotton knitting yarn. 

3. In case of emergency, an extra 
sheet may be uesd in place of a coun- 
terpane. It is clean and attractive. 

4. Fine spreads are expensive 
enough to be in the luxury class, and 
should be well taken care of. When 
the bed is occupied fold the spread 
down over the foot of the bed. 

CHRISTINE QUARTEBAUM. 





Fashion Department | 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





) 

AN 1p 
ip 4708 
“Trang 625 


No, 1200—Smart Overblouse—There are 
so many of these chic overblouses being 
worn and they are so very eusy to make 
that one should have at least two or three 






to wear with separate skirts or with a 
suit. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure, Size 36 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material with “4 yard binding. 

No. 1715—School or Sunday Dress—To 
make this style, you could use cotton 
crepe, eponge, ratine, taffeta or crepe de 
chine, of course selecting the material 
most appropriate for whichever wear the 


dress is intended, Cut in sizes 8 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
46-inch material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting 

No. 1704 


Two Hours 


Dress That 
Simplicity 


Can Pe Made in 
and charm com- 


bined. You would hardly believe it, but 
you yourself can actually make this pret- 
ty dress in about two hours. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36. 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure Size 36 requires 3! yards of 
26-inch material with 2% yards binding. 
These patterns are guaranteed to fit 


perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your and 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10¢. Remit in stamps 
or coin, and send all orders to the Pattern 
Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia 
Allow about one week for the delivery of 
patterns or fashion quarterly. 


name address. A big 
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Estasiisnep 1672 
‘The Oldest Mail Order House 
Is oday The Most Progressive 






MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Catalogue Nb, 98 ° 


Spring 4 Summer 192? 


Are You USING 
this Book? 


Are you using this book to Save Money on nearly 
everything you buy? 

You can save five dollars, ten dollars, twenty dollars 
—and more if you fill all your needs from this book, 

And your saving will be a double saving. 

There is a saving in price. And there is the saving 
that reliable, long service goods always bring. 

We put into our catalogue only goods of standard 
quality. We never offer price ‘‘ baits.” That is, we never 
sacrifice the quality of any article to make a low price, 


Buy from this Book and Save Money 


You may as well have all the saving this book offers 
you. 

You may as well have the satisfaction of always 
getting standard reliable merchandise. 

You may as well enjoy prompt service, courteous 
treatment and know that you are buying from a house 
that appreciates your patronage and where your every 
order and every letter is welcome. 


Study this Book 


This Catalogue offers everything for the Farm, the 
Home and the Family. 

You will be surprised at the thousands of articles it 
shows—at the new things 
for the home, for the wo- 
man’s and the man’s person- 
al use and pleasure. 

You can always borrow a 
Ward Catalogue. If you 
haven’t a copy of this Cata- 
logue, borrow one from a 
neighbor. See for yourself 
the advantages, the savings 
that may as well be yours. 


Montgomery Ward 8 ©. 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, PORTLAND, ORE., FORT WORTH 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We have perfected our service for 
You. 

After much work, and study, origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have a system 
that makes certain a very quick and 
satisfactory service to you. 

Practically every order is now actu- 
ally being shipped and on its way to 
the customer in less th in 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, 
and now a 48 hour service. True it is 
indeed that ‘‘Montgomery Ward 
& Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, 
is Today the Most Progressive.”’ 
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WOLVERINE 


Oreyertcesaumey eler= 


Of Double-Tanned Horsehide 






























“IT bought a pair 
of Wolverine 1000 
Mile Shoes at Nevada 
/ last year and have 

Worn them over 14 
months every day. I 
wish to buy another 
/ pair for myself and 
. 


family. Please give 

_— me the name of a 

=: dealer in Wichita, 
eae eS Kansas.” 
28 . (Signed) 

. W. F. GRANGER, 

Winfield, Kans. 











Comfort Shoe 


A shve so pliable and soft, you can 
double it up like a moccasin, It 
wears like iron, yet you'll hardly 
know you have it on For dry 
weather or if you have tender 
feet. Ask for Stock No. 760. 








Double-Tanned Horsehide 


Wears Like Iron—Stays Soft 


We are the only makers of 


Wolverine double-tanned horse- 


hide work shoes, the best wear- 
ing outdoor, or indoor shoe on 


earth. 


In our own tanneries we double 
tan horsehide — the 


has another quality you will ap- 
preciate. It dries soft. Wet it, 
soak it in water, mud, then dry 
it out and it will be as soft as 
before. No other leather like it. 
Ordinary leather dries hard as a 

board. But Wolver- 














toughest leather ine horsehide shoes 
known — by our never lose their flex- 
secret, exclusive We specialize in ibility, ease and com- 
process, to the soft- Work Shoes fort. 
ness and flexibility ~a Work Shoe for Whether you get 
of buckskin. every purpose a Wolverine Hi-Cut, 
Then we make up Pe Wolverine Dread- 
this double-tanned diuntiintaniiied nought, Wolverine 
horsehide into work asieiiiitlie Plowboy, Wolverine 
shoes. We make no Planter, or a Wol- 
other shoes. All our | They wear and wear verine Comfort Shoe 
resources are com- and wear! you'll find it the best 
bined to make the wearing and most 
best, longest wear- comfortable work 
ing work shoe in the world. shoe you ever had on your feet. 


Horsehide 


is known for its 


toughness of fibre. It is the only 


leather used to cover 


league 


baseballs because it is the only 
leather tough enough to stand 
the pounding. Treated by our 
process its toughness and ability 


to resist wear are increased. Yet 
we tan this thick, tough hide so 


that it is soft as velvet. 


Our double-tanned horsehide 


All are horsehide through and 
through. And all are built to 
stand wear and tear and give 
double satisfaction. You'll find 
the Wolverine the most econom- 
ical shoe you can buy, 

If your dealer can’t supply you 
with Wolverine Shoes, write to 
us and they will be furnished 
through our nearest dealer. Ask 
for our catalog. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Formerly The Michigan Shoemakers 
(A change of name only) 


Dept. 238 


Rockford, Michigan 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


- F 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoor 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such alight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lessoa text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {a copyrighted 
duced by any other paper unt!l special written permission has been obtained 


This statement may not always apply to 





The Sabbath School Lesson must not be — 


J) 








David 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 13, 1923. I Samuel, 16:1 to 
21:13; If Samuel, 1:1 to 24:25; I Kings, 
1:1 to 2:12. Printed, I Samuel, 16: 
1-13.) 

“And Jehovah said unto Samuel, 
How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, 
seeing I have rejected him from being 
king over Israel? fill thy horn with oil, 
and go: I will send thee to Jesse the 
Beth-lehemite; for I have provided me 
a king among his sons. (2) And Saul 
said, How can I go? if Saul hear it, he 
will kill me. And Jehovah said, Take 
a heifer with thee, and say, I am come 
to sacrifice to Jehovah. (3) And call 
Jesse to the sacrifice, and I will show 
thee what thou shalt do: and thou 
shalt anoint unto me whom I name un- 
to thee. (4) And Samuel did that 
which Jehovah spake, and came to 
Bethlehem. And the elders of the city 
came to meet him, trembling, and said, 
Comest thou peaceable? (5) And he 
said, Peaceable; I am come to sacrifice 
unto Jehovah; sanctify yourselves, and 
come with me to the sacrifice. And 
he sanctified Jesse and his sons, and 
called them to the sacrifice. (6) And 
it came to pass, when they were come, 
that he looked on Eliab, and said, Sure- 
ly Jehovah’s anointed is before him. 
(7) But Jehovah said, Look not on his 
countenance, or the height of his stat- 
ure; because I have rejected him; for 
Jehovah seeth not as man seeth; for 
man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance but Jehovah looketh on _ the 
heart. (8) Then Jesse called Abinadab, 
und made him pass before Samuel. 
And he said, Neither hath Jehovah 
chosen this. (9) Then Jesse made 
Shammah to pass by. And he said, 
Neither hath Jehovah chosen this. (10) 
And Jesse made seven of his sons to 
pass before Samuel. And Samuel said 
unto Jesse, Jehovah hath not chosen 
these. (11) And Samuel said unto Jes- 
se, Are here all thy children? And he 
said, There remaineth yet the young- 
est, and, behold, he is keeping the 
sheep. And Samuel said unto Jesse, 
Send and fetch him; for we will not 
sit down till he come hither. (12) 
And he sent, and brought him in. Now 
he was ruddy, and withal of a beauti- 
ful countenance, and goodly to look up- 
on. And Jehovah said, Arise, anoint 
him! for this is he. ( 13) Then Samuel 
took the horn of oil and anointed him 
in the midst of his brethren; and the 
Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon 
David from that day forward. So Sam- 
uel rose up, and went to Ramah.” 

At the beginning of Samuel's career, 
the nation was at its lowest moral ebb. 
In the last days of Eli, the priesthood 
had become corrupt. The sacred sym- 


bol, the ark, was regarded as a charm, 
and was lost in battle. They were un- 
der the heel of their foes on every 
side. With Samuel came the hope and 
promise of better things. His saintly 
life, his mature judgment, and, above 
all, his power with God, made him the 
center around which all the good of 
Israel gathered. He established schools 
of the prophets, taught music, poetry 
and literature, inculcated in his teach- 
ings the highest principles of morality 
and righteousness, and pointed out the 
fact that all their woes sprang from 
disobedience to the teachings of Moses. 

This new leaven, this aspiration for 
better things, spread thru the nation, 
gradually drawing the scattered and 
often hostile tribes together, thus de- 
veloping a desire for national unity, 
which they in their blindness and ig- 
norance believed could not be realized 











except by a king after the manner of 
the nations roundabout them. 

Samuel stands forth not as a Levite, 
nor yet as a priest. After the capture 
of the ark, he is never found in com. 
pany with the priesthood. He is a rep. 
resentative of the moral law, abiding 
and permanent, to which king and 
priest alike must yield obedience, 
From him sprang the schools of the 
prophets, the original of our schools, 
colleges and universities. Samuel, ag 
no man who lived before him, or for 
thousands of years afterwards, stood 
for education. When the demand came 
for a king, Samuel was deeply grieved, 
but finally yielded to the inevitable ag 
the best thing to be done under the cir. 
cumstances. When the king showed 
himself unworthy, Samuel “cried (that 
is, prayed) unto the Lord all night,” 
and when he was compelled to an- 
nounce the final rejection of Saul, he 
mourned for him as tho he had been 
one of his own sons (I Samuel, 15:35), 

At this point the lesson takes up the 
sacred narrative: “How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king over Israel?” And 
then he is told to indicate his success. 
or. It would appear that Saul, notwith- 
standing his anxiety to have Samuel 
honor him before the elders of his peo- 
ple, was deeply incensed at Samuel, 
and there was danger of personal vio- 
lence if it should be known that Sam- 
uel had appointed his successor. He is 
told to go with a sacrifice. In the dis- 
charge of his prophetic duties, which 
Samuel had never resigned, he would 
be safe anywhere in Israel. 

In all these long years in which 
Samuel had been the central figure, a 
feeling of awe was aroused when he 
appeared. He was not only the king: 
maker, but the man who was in the 
confidence of Jehovah, and acquainted 
with His secret purpose. Word came 
that Samuel was approaching the town 
of Bethlehem, and the elders came 
trembling, and asked him the purpose 
of his visit. He told them he came to 
be with them at the village festival 
(occurring in all probability at the new 
moon). He asked them to sanctify 
themselves, that is, to go thru the 
washings and purifications appointed 
by the Levitical law, and invited Jesse 
and his family to the sacrifice. 

Here for the first time we meet with 
this family which is to figure so large 
ly in all subsequent Jewish history. 
The father, Jesse, is now an old man 
with seven grown sons, and another, 4 
comparatively young man, who, as Was 
the case with large families in those 
days, was regarded rather as a servant 
than as a son. 

The sicrificial feast is spread, and 
Jesse introduces his sons one by one 
to the far-famed prophet, It does not 
appear that either Jesse or any of his 
family had a direct intimation that one 
of his sons was to be selected as king. 
Samuel knew that, but there is no evi 
dence to show that Jesse did, nor that 
David did, even after his anointing. 
Such a matter could not have been 
concealed, and would have brought 01 
a crisis at once. Samuel was evidently 
impressed with Eliab, the oldest, and 
said to himself: Surely, this is thé 
Lord’s anointed. Like Saul, he was 
tall, well formed, and with a kingly 
countenance, just what, according to 
the popular conception of those days, a 
king should be who had to deal with 
the giant Philistines. The time for 
that type of king was past. What was 
wanted now was not merely physical 
strength nor personal prowess, but 4 
knowledge of men, executive ability, 
political sagacity, lion-like 
























































































courage « 
and, above all, supreme faith in Jeho 
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—_———— 
yah and His righteous laws. Eliab was 
all right, except his heart, using that 
word in its broadest sense. The man 
needed now must be in sympathy with 
the prophetic school, and with the 
proader and better spirit that was 
growing up in the nation. 






Six more of Jesse’s sons were intro- 
duced and passed by, and the feast was 
delayed, perhaps days, until the young 
jad, David, Whom it had not been con- 
sidered worth while to bring, even if 
he was, as his name implies, his moth- 
er’s “darling,” was sent for and sanc- 
tified, and on him, to the surprise of 
the elders, his brethren and Jesse, and 
even Samuel himself, the oil was 
poured. The context does not say that 
he was there appointed king, but does 
say that “the Spirit of Jehovah came 
mightily upon David from that day for- 
ward.” 

Altho we are not told in so many 
words that David entered the school of 
the prophets, the great probability is 
that he did so. We find him at least 
year's afterwards at home with them, 
and Samuel standing at their head. 
Here, doubtless, began his lifelong in- 
timacy with Nathan the prophet and 
Gad the seer. That he was responsive 
to these new influences and the higher 
life they reveal is quite clear from the 
concluding statement of the lesson 
above quoted. For as we read thru all 
the history of .these times, there were 


special manifestations of spiritual 
power among those who were under 


the ministry of Samuel. Men were en- 
dued with power unfelt before: some 
permanently, like David; others at 
times only, like Saul. For as the lives 
of all sincere men testify, there are 
times when heaven seems nearer and 
they get a firmer grasp of living truths 
—so there are times in the history of 
nations when they come into closer 
touch with the spirit world; for exam- 
ple, in the time of Christ and His apos- 


tles, in the times of the various re- 
formers, in all churches, and in the 
moral reform movements in all na- 
tions. And David entered fully into 
the spirit of the better things that 
were coming to Israel, and hence be- 


came not only the great Jewish hero, 
but Israel’s greatest king, and the 
master of sacred song thru all succeed- 
ing ages. 

This lesson furnishes an example of 
the way in which the Lord prepares 
Men, and fits them to guide a nation 
in which He has a deep interest thru 
the crises that come upon it from time 
to time. The man who is thus pre- 
pared is generally unconscious of the 
Preparation. “I will gird thee,” said 
the Lord, in prophecy concerning Cy- 
nis; “though thou hast not known me,” 
That is, I will fit you for the great 
work you are to perform, altho you 
know nothing about it. 

Moses was prepared by long years 
of training. When Moses died, the spy 
Joshua had heen in the course of prep- 
eration for doing the work of conquest 
hetter than Moses could have done it. 
Joseph another example, was prepared 
by hardships in bondage, and by test- 
gs from time to time, for his great 
work of saving from starvation the 
tribe in which the future of the Jewish 
Tace and the kingdom was wrapped up. 
In like manner, Samuel was trained 
for his great work of uniting the moral 
forces of the scattered tribes of Israel, 
Paul was prepared long before he 
knew anything about it, for his work 
of interpreting the teachings of Jesus. 
Without sitting at the feet of Gamaliel 
and being thoroly versed in Jewish 
Scripture and Jewish controversy, he 
ould not have done the work he did, 
and not then, had he not seen the vi- 
ston on the way to Damascus. 

a erie Was prepared for his work, 
1conscious of it. As above re- 
nga there is nothing said to him 
i. genig about his being anointed 
vt > le was simply anointed un- 
ommand of Jehovah. 

Among modern instances, we have 
ining Prepared by birth and 
try.” Wh ve the “father of his coun- 
the Lo © does not see the hand of 

rd in the preparation of Lincoln, 





















for the great work of his life? And 
when his work was done, he was al- 
lowed to be taken away. So there 
seems to be a plan in the lives of great 
nations, and in the lives of great men, 
a plan or fitting of which they are un- 
conscious, and of which the world is 
not conscious. When the time comes, 
the man appears trained and fitted, 
generally thru hardship and suffering, 
for the great work the Lord calls him 
to do. 

From the Psalms we learn of David’s 
qualities as a poet and musician, and 
in I Samuel we learn something of 
him as a courageous and brave-hearted 
soldier, as a leader and man of af- 
fairs, understanding the management 
of men, acting wisely, inciting enthusi- 
asm in the army, a man of great 
shrewdness, courage and resources, with 
lofty ideals of conduct and character, 


if measured by the standards of his 
time. At the crisis in his life and in 
the kingdom at the death of Saul, 


David shows that he has kingly quali- 
ties as well. He feels that he needed 
Divine counsel, and seeks it. After he 
is anointed king, he shows kingly qual- 


ities in his treatment of the faction 
which under Saul had _ persistently 


sought his life. This was an example 
of profound statesmanship as well as 
of the truly Christian spirit. For the 
problem which confronted David and 
Israel then was that which confronted 
Grant and the American pe@ple at the 
close of the Rebellion, namely, how *o 
bind together the distracted nation 
and restore a stable and prosperous 
government which would command the 
support of every faction. In the same 
line was his conduct toward the men 
Jabesh-Gilead. He gives them his 
blessing, promises to treat them kind- 
lv, and urges them to be strong and 
valiant in their country’s heed. All 
this shows a good heart, good sense 
and good politics. All thru his career 
he made a friend whenever he could. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Why Unc’ Billy Possum Plays 
Dead 


puzzled Peter 
Striped 





Rabbit 
Chipmunk 
deal, after they 
Billy 
had 
it over and they had wondered and 
it, had 


and 


thing and 


Chuck 


One 
Johnny and 


vreat deal, a great 


had 


and 


very 
to 


funny 


Possum 
talked 


W Orie 


hecome know Une’ 


his ways. They 


and tried hard 
it, 
Billy about it. 
that 
mammy. 


they 


dered about 
to understand 
Unc’ 


grinned 


very 
had 
Lilly had just 


even asked 
Une’ 
and said they would have 
to ask his 
of 
Une’ 
3illyv’s 
he 
Virginny to the Green 


Meadows 


and 
Unc’ 


be- 


that, 
for 


course couldn't do 


knew they couldn’t, 
had died 


even thought of 


Billy 


mammy long, long 


fore coming up from 
or’ 


Green 


Forest and the 
lived. He 
when he 


where they 


said it to tease them, and 
it, until they 
too, just as if it were really the best kind 
of a joke. 


just 


said he chuckled chuckled 


Now, you know it always is the thing 
which you try and try to find out and 
can’t find out that you most want to 
find out. And it was just so with Peter 
Rabbit and Johnny Chuck and _ Striped 
Chipmunk. The more they talked about 
it, why the more they wanted to know. 


Why was it that Une’ Billy Possum played 
dead instead of trying to run away when 
he was surprised by his enemies? They 
always tried to run away. So did every- 
body else of their acquaintance excepting 
Une’ Billy Possum. 

“There must be a reason.”’ said Peter 
gravely, as he pulled thoughtfully at one 
of his long ears. 

“Of course there is 
Johnny Chuck, chewing 
blade of grass. 

“There's a reason for everything,” add- 
ed Striped Chipmunk, combing out the 
hair of his funny little tail. 

“Then of course old Grandfather Frog 
knows it,”’ said Peter, 

“Of course! Why didn’t we think of 
him before?’’ exclaimed the others. 

“T'll beat you to the Smiling Pool!” 
shouted Peter. 

Of course he did, for his legs are long 


asserted 
of a 


a reason,”’ 
the end 




















UT in the fields your 

stomach is likely to 
say dinnertime long be- 
fore the women folks have 
the meal ready. 

With a Pocket Ben in 
your jeans to tick off the 
minutes with the Westclox 
in the kitchen that ts tim- 
ing the dinner, you arrive 
just in time to wash up 
and sit down to a meal 











What time is itP 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


that’s cooked to a turn. 

Westclox alarms come 
in several sizes, and styles; 
good clocks for ’round 
the house; and all mod. 
erately priced. 

Pocket Ben and Glo- 
Ben are watches. All wear 
the orange and buff, six- 
sided Westclox tag, as well 
as the familiar trade mark 
Westclox on the dial. 




















Factory: Peru, tiineis. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 
Big Ben Raby Ben Ameria Sieet- Meter Jach o Lantern Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
$3-50 £5.50 $1.50 $2.00 £3.00 $7.50 $2.50 
and made for running, but Striped Chip- 
munk was not very far behind. Johnny : 
Chuck took his time for he knew that 1) a) P 
he conld not keep up with the others Ou C Owcr 
Kesjdes, he \ so fat that to run made 
him puff and blow, Grandfather Frog 
sat just sual on his big green lily- 
pad, and he grinned when he saw who Double the Power 
lis sitors were for he guessed right of Your 
awav what they had come for. 
“Chug-a-rum! What is it you want to 
know now?” he demanded, before Peter | 
could fairiy get his breath | 
“If you please, Grandfather Frog, we 
want to know why it is that Une’ Billy 
Possum plays dead replied Peter, as 
politely as he knew how. g [ 
Grandfather Frog chuckled, “Just to Car or ruck 
fool people, stupid!” said he. 
“Of course we know that!" replied WITH THE 
Striped Chipmunk, “but what we want 
to know is how he ever found out that 
he could fool people that way, and how M T * e 
he knows that he will fool them.” 
“TI suspect that his mammy taught oore ransmission 
him,”’ said old Grandfather Frog, with 
another chuckle way down deep in his Four speeds forward, 
throat. two reverse, interme- 
“But who taught his mammy?’” per- diate speed 100% 
sisted Striped Chipmunk. more powerful than 
Grandfather Frog snapped at a foolish 


green fly, and when it was safely tucked 
away inside his white and yellow waist- 
coat, he turned once more to his three 
little visitors, and there was a twinkle 
in his big, vorgly eyes. 


“T see,”’ said he, ‘‘that you will have 
a story, and I suppose that the sooner 
I tell it to you, the sooner you will leave 


me in peace, Une’ Billy Possum’s grand- 
father a thousand times removed was——” 
“Was this way back in the days when 
the world was young?” interrupted Peter. 
Grandfather Frog scowled at Peter, “If 
I have any more interruptions, there will 
be no story today,” said he severely. 


(Continued next week) 





TO TAKE SCORCHED TASTE FROM 
LARD 

Put the scorched on the stove in 

small kettles and let it get hot, then put 

in one 


lard 


teaspoon of baking soda to each 
two gallons of lard and skim well. Re-« 
move from the stove and let cool. Then 
add one-half cup of water to whiten. 

Cooking slices of raw potato in the lard 
will also take out the scorched taste. If 
lard is not cooked enough it will get 
strong quickly. 














high, twice as fast as 
low without holding 
down the foot pedal. 


ASK YOUR 


FORD DEALER 
or GARAGE 


or write direct for details. 


————EEOO 


SB ys(0n (0) mews Bre) Gm Ge) 
Connersville. ]ndiana. 


Kill All Flies! "22% 


jaced anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
Bille all flies. Neat, clean, ernamental, convenient and 


7 7 . Lasts all sea- 
BERS M'EATY Mande of metal 
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BE Tt LUPE can’t spill or tip over: 
APY Ger MAN O77 will not soil or injure 
SA Uwy7z ree Snything. Guaran 

pa TASS Fay LY A 
lamin FLY KILLER 
our dealer or 


y 
6 by EXPRESS, paid, $1.26. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 De wan 7 N.Y. 


Please mention this paper when writing, 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine, and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the rem- 
edy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. Brad- 
shaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 


egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 


member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before, These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 


to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
-s, 4 every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.0 O. money order, check or cur- 
con acceptable.) 

DD <a bpbbd 0s 00000000002 TeyT Te eee 
Town swabiee isesebodbaedewsseeundces 
DPG+i ike beneasebnnsihsse ke AS Seer 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains near- 
ly three times as much as small. No war 

ax. 

















The Poultry 


' Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 




















To Prevent Piling Up 


All one needs to do to prevent the 
chicks piling up is to make them com- 
fortable. Sounds easy, doesn’t it? But 
making chicks comfortable isn’t as 
easy as it sounds since some chicks 
are so lacking in vitality that they 
can't get comfortable, and one wealk:- 
ling chick crowding under the others 
may start the chick pile. 

Baby chicks seem lacking in intelli- 


gence. They don't know anything ex- 
cept to seek for warmth. If they are 
cold, they pile up; also, if the venti- 
lation is bad. One chick will lop 
around, another chick will join it; the 
bad air makes them listless, and soon 
there is a chick pile. When the eyes 
of chicks are stuck together, it is well 


to look after the ventilation. 
Round out the brooder corners with 


roofing paper or card board. Get the 
chicks out daily. A good plan herder 
of chicks is a right angle made by 


hinging two boards together. 

Piling up is a day as well as a night 
problem. If the chicks do not have 
sufficient heat, they pile regardless of 
the time. It is more important to have 
a high temperature at day than night; 
the chicks will run in and out of doors 
often if there is a high enough temper- 
ature to warm them up quickjy. One 
need not count on reducing the cost of 
chicks thru the reduction of heat. Heat 
they must have, whether they are 
hatched early or late, if they are to 
thrive. 


Weaning the Brooder Chicks 


Where the warm brooder is needed 
for more chicks, the time of weaning 
is determined largely by when the old- 
er chicks must make way for the ba- 
bies. If the breeder can have _ his 
choice he will probably wait until the 
chicks are six to eight weeks old to 
put them in the cold brooder. This 
work should be done on a warm, pleas- 
ant day. Separate the chicks into 
three groups, pullets, cockerels and 
broilers, which classification will prob- 
ably include the inferior pullets, un- 
dersized or defectives, and cockerels. 

While there is less danger of piling 
up when the groups are small, each 
group should be visited at night to see 
that the chicks are on the roosts and 
not in a heap in a corner. Until the 
chicks fly up on the low roosts, as long 
as there are two chicks together that 
have learned the vice of crowding, 
they will crowd. 

Whether or not the chicks are 
prived of the heat, they should 
given more room at six weeks of age, 
and at eight weeks the cockerels 
should be separated from the pullets. 


de- 
be 


Sales Readies 


‘ll cared for 
for a good 


Where chickens from we 
farm flocks are being 
reason, one need not fear buying them 
if he knows a healthy chicken when 
he but bargain chickens pur- 
chased at a mixed sale where any one 
is allowed to bring in stuff for auction 
are not a safe investment for the ama- 
teur. A man who was moving on a 
farm in March bought some chickens 
at a sale, and took them to the house 
which had been occupied by hens with 
roup. Now he has a flock of roupy 
chickens on his hands and writes in to 
ask how to clear the flock of roup, and 
whether it is safe to breed from the 
birds on hand. 

We would not breed from the birds 
on hand, since there is the danger that 
some of them may have been cured of 
roup, and their chicks would have low- 
ered vitality. See that the ventilation 
of the house is good. If the chickens 
are crowded in the house, divide the 
lot and remove part to new quarters. 
Remove from the flock all birds that 


sold 


sees it, 


he has 








BABY CHICKS 





eee 





superior to many others. 
advertisement an 


somes mxd.: 25, $3; 50, $35 


+ 


100. $18: 
how 


get some service. 


-50; 100, $10; 500, $47.50. Wh. or Brown Leghorns 
3.50: 50, $6.50; 100. $12; 500, $57.50 " 

4. 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $87. 5O. R. ic Reds, Wh. Rocks. 25, 
100° $17; 500, 82.60. White Wyan., Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, 25, $5; 
500, $87.50. Other breeds as low corr espondingly. 
‘to raise chicks, shows hatchery and farms. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, 


Member International Baby Chick Association. 


CUT PRICE S!]) 


Highest quality baby chicks from one of the largest hatchers and sellerg of 
baby chicks in the world. 


Two and one-half Million For 1923 


Big production enables us to undersell. 


Customers report our stock 
Read these prices and order from thig 
Prices are postpaid. 


Barred Rocks, S.C. Reds, Anconas, 


4. 75. 50, $9; 
. $9.8 


Big catalog tall 
Drop post card toda 8 


Peoria, Illinois 











8. C. 








CHICKS $10.00 PER 100 AND UP 


Postpaid To You—100 Per Cent Live Delivery Guaranteed 


Barred Rocks and 8. and KR. C. Reda. 


VARIETY 50 500 
White, Brown and Buff jagheres oesabanohaee 1es $7.00 4 $60.00 
sieeune shee 8.00 15.00 70.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottea, Buff Orpingtous 
and Black Minorcas.. : view Se 16.00 75.00 
Assorted chicks, left-overs, “all purebred.. ‘wenes 6.00 11.00 50.00 


All our chicks are from selected, 


PRICES AS rou LOWS:— 


heavy laying parent stock, kept on free 











Are Guaranteed to Live 


Easy to raise, husky, healthy 
vigorous. Write today for 
free catalog showing many 
breeds in full colors. 


NEW LOW PRICES—May 14 to June 18 








W. Leghorn...... 10c Bik. Minorcas........14c 
Buff Leghorn .. a | W. Wyandotte ..... 13 
B. Leghorn...........10 Silver ooo 13 
ADCOMAS.......cccccccKl Buff Orpington.. 13 
Br Rock... one sacsae W. Orpington ........ 14 
fh ST rr | H. Brollers 

Buff Rock........-...18 L. Brotlers 

R. I. Reds.. ‘ 2 


5% off on all orders of 500 or more 


OHLS POULTRY YARD AND HATCHERY 


Box P OTTUMWA, IOWA. 





CHICKS $10. 50 AND UP. 


Heavy 


jaying quality, from personally tnspected 
and Hogan teated hens, in leading varie- 
ties. Prices: Barred Rocks, 8. C Reda, 
Anconas, 50, $8; 100, 615; 500, $72.50. White, 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, 60, 69; 100, 
£17; 500, 882.50. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
50, 89.50; 100, $18; 500, 688. White and 
Brown Leghorns, 50. 87; 100, $13; 500, $62.50. 
Mixed, 50, 66; 100, $11; 500, $52.50. Only one grade 
and that the BEST. POSTP AID, 97% live delivery 
guaranteed. Order now from this AD and get them 
when you want them. Free catalog. You Need It. 
Reference: Lincoln National or American National 
Bank. Sieb’s Hatehery, Box 526, Lincoln, Lil. 
Albert Sieb, Prop., Member I. B.C. A. 








lan Bred Chicks 


Pure bred, strong and hardy Barron 
Ss. C. W. Leghorns; fast grow- 
backed by years of breeding for 
ege production. Shipped 
Arrival guaranteed 


Write for prices 


Square Deal Leghorn Farm 
Box 770-.W Maquoketa, lowa 





ers; 
winter 
prepald. 











QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth {ncubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full! of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make real layers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Each 
flock range grown and On a separate farm. 100% 
Itve delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
list 


Emmetsburg Hatchery, Emmetsburg, lowa 











nos Bab CHICKS 












Make Big aayere * 


100% live delivery guar- 
im anteed. Write today ee 
/ Prof. King’s own catalog; tre 
Pure breeding and — quality certified 
by Prof. Irving Kin *“*King-bred’’ 
chicks sold only by 
THE 10WA CHICK HATCHERY 

Box M, jewa City, lowe 












CHICKS Qc and up 


75.000 each week 
bred chicks from best laying stratne. 
free y 
Clinton, Missouri. 





range and properly housed and fed to tneure greatest of v'gor in the 
Chicks. Order Now Direct From This Ad. Only 16 hours to Deg 
Moines. Chicks will reach you quickiy and safely. Ref.: Bank of Berge 
GLOBE HATCHERY, Box 64 BERNE, IND. 
\ Big Value Baby Chicks rn aby Chi ckg 





am from Strains you know! 
b What kind of chickens do you 


want to raise? If you want pure 
poultry, bred for high egg production, 
poultry that will show you a profit and give 
you the best of satisfaction, then you should buy baby 
chicks from us. 


MILLER QUALITY GUARANTEED 


We have been in the poultry business for the 

past thirty-five years and have hundreds of thousands 

of satisfied customers. Perhaps you have bought poul- 

try, baby chicks or eggs for hatching from us during 

the past thirty-five years, and if you have, then you 
now the quality of our stock. 


FROM HEAVY EGG PRODUCING STOCK 
Our baby chicks are hatched under ideal conditions from 
parent stock that are guaranteed, and we ship nothing but 
strong healthy fluffy chicks that reac h you in good condi- 
tionand live. We guarantee 100% live chic ks delivered to 
you. Miller Strains are winners at many 
egg laying contests, and if you want 
the best at the lowest possible price, 
aaranteed in every particular, write 
or our price list and catalog. 


J. W. MILLER CO. 


Write Box D Rockford, Ill. 
























Have this mark of distinc tion accompany your chicks 
We sell chicks only from early maturing 
heavy laying stock. Request our free 
Poultry Book and attractive prices. 
Wapaste Valle Ld Hatchery, Indepe: nde nce, lowa 


750,000 CHICKS 





$10. 50 per 100 AND UP. From 
Hogan tested, well-kept, heavy laying 
flocks. White, Brown and Buff Leghoras, 


50, 87: 100, 813; 500, $62.50. Bar. Rocks, Am 
conas, 50, $7.50; 100, $14: 500, $67.50. Reds, 
White Rocks, Minorcas, 50, $8; 100, 615; 500, 
$72.50. Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandot- 
100, 817; 500, $82.50. Mixed 100, 811; 500% 
$52.50. Postpafd and full live delivery guaranteed. 
Order right from this ad. Also Eggs for Hatch. 





tes, 50, 69; 


img. Free Catalog. Ref. 4 Banks. Tri-State 
Matcheries, Box 516, Archbold, Ohio. 





BABY CHICKS 
Twelve pure bred varieties. 

8 cents up, postpaid. 35,000 every 

Tuesday ig catalog free 


Lawton A. Reiling, Bellevue, lowe lowe 






z 


ae + Rhode Island Reds. We “We bath 
Lies CHICKS Reds exclusively, both combs. 

10th year, customers in 27 states. 

now, live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid. = 


C 





lar sind latest prices FICKE. || Weite 

ar And Late ee PRT CHERY 

P.A Staten Des Moines, lows 
- pasa = 





ABY c HICKS from heavy egg prodediag 





BABY CHICKS 


Black Minorcas, 817.00; Rocks, Reds and White 
Wyandottes, 615.00; Leghorns, 812.00; 100% live 
delivery» 5% books order for future shipment. 


RODGERS HATCHERY, WINFIELD, (OWA 

Yc. w HITE Leghorn Baby Chic kes from 
K my own flock of vigorous range raised birds, 
bred for egg production. Bargain at $15 per 
100 prepaid. lola George, Monticello, Iowa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKS 


of Superior Quality 
Mm. . FARRAK, R. 3, Ames, lowa 
20 Breeds 
Catalog free. 











HIC KS Sc UP. Postpaid. 
/ Chicks; three breed ducklings. 





Hillview Poultry Farm, Bellevue, Iowa. 
ABY Chix. Fourteen eieaies postpaid; 100% 
arrival guaranteed. Catal on request. 


O'Connell Farms & Hatchery, Lest Nation, Lowa. 








14 varieties of healthy pure- strains. Live delivery guaranteed. Fifteea 

Big catalog | leading pure breeds. Catalog Free. SMITH 

BOOTH HMATCHERY, KBox RR, BROTHERS HATCHERIES, Mexico 
Missouri. ze ——— 

ABY CHIX: Eggs, from vigorous, fleecy- 


white, extra heavy laying, Laros straia, 
W. Leghorn chix, 817.00 per 100; eggs 87.50 per 100. 
10% discount on all grders before April 10. Extra low 
prices after May 35 C. H Day, Kelloge, lows. 


PUREBRED Baby C hicks ; well hatched, vigorous 
chicks from best flocks obtainable. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. Prompt service. Botna Valley 
Hatchery, Atlantic, lowa 


BABY CHICKS— Hatching Eggs 


All popular breeds from Hardy Ozark stock Catal aj 
free. Kennedale Hatchery, . Springfield, Missour’ 


x AND UP. Postpatd. 
12 varieties; catog 
Clinton, Me, 














ABY © MAC KS Sc 
Live arrival guaranteed; 


free. Missouri Chickeries, 





ABY Chicks. We can furnish chicks from 38 

varieties of the finest quality, purebred. nig! 

egg producing flocks; price list free. A. A. Ziemer 
Austin, Minnesota. 
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TON-GORS 
BUTTERMILK 


Save every chick. Make them grow 
fast and keep them healthy. 2-lb. 
broilers in 8 weeks! Laying in 17 
weeks! Other poultry raisers get such 
results. Why not you? Ton-Gors 
Buttermilk Feeds will do it. Feed 
Chick Mash first 12 weeks—then the 
Laying Mash, You will be aston- 
ished at the remarkable results. Ton- 
Gors will double the profits from 
any average flock. 


SAMPLE FREE 


Order from your dealer today. If he hasn’t 
Ton-Gors, order direct from us. Write to- 
day for free sample and complete 
information. 
PROTECTOR SALES CO. 
Dept. 5-C Omaha, Neb. 
Subsidiary of David Cole Creamery Co. 
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holer 
so FOR FC 


U.S. a experts declare that 50 
to 60 percent of every brood hatched 
have white diarrhea. Cholerine 
kills the germ of this dread disease. 
It saves chicks—makes them grow 
faster. 


Money Back Guarantee 
If Cholerine fails to prevent and cure 
white diarrhea and other chick dis- 
eases the purchase price will be re- 
funded without question. 
Ash your dealer for Cholerine or send $1.00 
for large package postpaid, 

Germo Manufacturing Co. 
72 Germo Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 









Don’t let White Diarrhea, 
Cholera, Blackhead and other 
infectious diseases kill off 
your chicks, Save the chicks 
and prevent disease by using 


Dr. Grawcock’s 
Long-Green Poultry Tablets 


sramtpination o of the most effective tena anti- 
rDties k They kill the germs anc keep 














se itinthe drinking water. Costa 
hothing if not satisfied. Packages, 50c and $1.00. 
i your dealer doe 8 not have it, we will send C.0.D., pre- 
AL xpress. Give nearest express office when writing. 
gy USE NU-TONE FOR HOOS—Keeps 
=, healthy and free from disease, Will actually 
- you more money, Don’t feed wormy hogs. 
for — igen how many hogs you have. 
E NU-TONE CO. 
901 Utitity bea 


show traces of weakness. For the 
fowls that have roupy symptoms, wash 
the head in two per cent boric acid and 
then grease with mentholated vaseline. 
If there are canker sores in the mouth, 
remove these with a bit of cotton 
wound around a toothpick, and paint 
the raw spots with tincture of iodine. 
It is best not to try to save very sick 
birds. Kill and burn them. The house 
should be thoroly disinfected and the 
birds treated for lice. 





For Rainy Days 

The success of poultry keepers is 
largely dependent on planning ahead 
for rainy days. Aside from the loss of 
chicks from drowning in leaky coops 
and coops set in low places where a 
heavy rain flows under and fills up, 
there is the loss of morale which comes 
from having one’s best efforts fail thru 
preventable causes. The unforeseen, 
the unavoidable ones, can be reconciled 
to, but how the preventable losses hurt 
and humiliate! What a dirge the half- 
drowned chicks by the kitchen fire 
sing! 

Set the brood coops on high ground, 
get the chicks coop trained to this, and 
don’t trust to moving them at the last 
minute. Chicks are panicky enough in 
their first storm experience when they 


are coop-trained, but to try to change 
their coop when the storm breaks is 
fatal to getting them in. 

Good roofing paper put on with 
strips or nailed on, and the openings 


made tight with cement used for chim- 
neys is efficient. 

It is well to have a board floor for 
the brood coops as a deterrent of rats. 
This should be well sanded and the 
litter kept clean by frequent renewals. 
Chicks should not be fed in the brood 


coops. Have the feed hoppers in the 
feeding vard under a board shelter to 
protect from rain. Knot-holes in the 


boards will permit entrance to rats. We 
once lost a hateh of ninety chicks in 
one night from rats getting into the 
ventilator opening at the side of a 
hot-air brooder There was a_ wire 
screen for closing, but the wire had 
rusted out, and we put the chicks out 
without noticing its absence. The rats 
carried the chicks out thru this hole, 


and under the floor. One old female 
rat was responsible. Moral: Kill the 
rats. 





Not All 100 Per Cent 


We used to think that there were 
three things even truthful people did 
not like to tell the truth about. One 
was what the cost of upkeep was for 
their automobile; another the per cent 


of hatch of their incubator, and the 
third the number of chicks raised. For 
the comfort of those who change the 


subject when they hear of 100 per cent 
hatches, we want to say that the aver- 
age hatch of the total number of eggs 
set, by a college poultry expert was 58 
per cent; in a small machine, 54 per 
cent. The best hatches are usually in 
May and June. Late hatches, that is 
in July and August, average better 
than in March and April. Hatches are 
recorded for every month in the year. 
Some one always is having an average 
hatch. Not the number hatched, but 
the number raised counts. 


ANCONAS. 


DBPPP PPP PPP LILLIE 


‘INGLE Comb Ancona eggs from vigorous farm 





Ft. Wayne, Indi 





Don't let your baby chicks die. Most every disease can 
firvented énd in nearly every case the sick y canbe cured. 
he Mr. Lee is the most widely con- 

ted “chicken doctor’ in the 


=~ His new big book telis about Gro. ‘7 LEE” Ss 


Doultry trouble and disease 
are batching as well as after): New 64 Page 


avoid, how to remedy. Espec- 
rk Valuable information on care Poultry Bo jk 
beby ch a Geta copy FREE at any drugor seed store han- 
Wig i Lee FE cc 0." great poultry medicine, or from the 
O.,F -25 Harney Sta., Omaba, Nebs. 


Highest P d a 
lichest Pr Prices emt EL 
s ~4 eee, butter and pigeons. A square deal al- 


E. MeN 
Bitreet, Chieago, ' EILL & CO., 325 W. So. Water 
eden 





Illinois 





MISCELLAN EOUS. 


Lint. Iustrated Poultry Book Free, Postal 
Turkeys, Geese, Guineas, Chickens. 


Wek and Eggs, Doge, Pete, Wome Stock Farm, Sellerolle Pa, 

















flock, bred for eggs and show, @6.00 per 100. Ben 
Dyvig, Jewell, Iowa. . 
- ‘HEPPARDS 331 egg strain eggs, 15, 90c: 100, $4.00; 


eight week old chicks 25c each. Jethro Mc 





Cubbin, Green Mountain, Towa. 
GEESE. 

PRR nnn 
YEESE: Mammoth Toulouse geese; old stock; 
¥ eggs, 40 cents eack. Mre. Harley Shaffer, 

Webster City, Iowa. 

TURKEYS. 





PPP PPP PPAR nnn 
1IANT Bronze turkey eggs, Gold Bank strain. 60 
J cents each; $5 per9. Mrs. T. C. Robb, Morning 

Bun, Iowa. 

l oo Bred Bourbon Red turkeys eggs; large boned 

bealthy stock, 50 centa each. Mrs. Harley 

Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 








MINORCAS. 
Onno PARA AR AR APPA PRR PDD D DDS 
GINGLE Comb Black Minorcas exclusively Bplen- 
h did purebred, farm range flock; Pape strain. 
Egge 15, $1.25; 30, $2.25; 100, @6.00. Baby Chicke, 100, 
917.00. Oscar Butcliffe, Clarkeville, lowa. 











WYANDOTTES 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





Three White Wyandotte 


Special Matings Fishel’s Strain Direct 
Eggs 25, 80, 35 cents each. 100% fertility. Thoroughly 
culled range flock, Fishel’s strain, eggs 7 cents 85% 
fertility. Chicks 18 cts., 98% live delivery. 

BAKER BROS., Manson, Iowa 


Excelsior White Wyandottes 


Hatching eggs from winners at Illinols egg laying 
contest. Real quality WhiteWyandottes. Pen mat- 
ings, @3 and @5 15 eggs; farm flock, $2 15 eggs, 69 per 
10. J. C. Brehm, 1744 N. Seminary, Galesburg, 111. 


\ 7HITK WYANDOTTES, WINNERS 
at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnatt, 
Ohto, also lead in laying at lowa State Agricultural 
College. Eggs, 15, $3.00; 80, €5.00; 50, 68.00; 100, $15.00. 
H.F. DUER, Box W, Kagle Grove, ia, 
a” E Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, big boned 
7 to 8 lbs., hatched from culled and especially 
mated pens. Eggs for hatching. Farm flock, $4.00; 
epecial pens, @10.00 per 100. KE. C. Cooper, Prairie 
City, Iowa. 


JURE BRED Kose Comb White Wyan.- 
dotte eggs for batching, Regal strain; ¢5 per 100 

at farm; $7 per 100 shipped; @1.50 per setting; ¢4 
for fifty eggs. Peter P. Bly Jr., Radcliffe, lowa. 


YNOWFLAKE White Wyandottes, Regal strain, 
kK culled, bred to lay and weigh; liberal guarantee. 
Eges, 100, 88.00; 15, @2.25. Quietdale Farms, Keller- 




















ton, Iowa 

wt Wyandotte hatching eggs; purebred; 
Regal Fishel strain: excellent quality, type 

and color; 7.00, 100, prepaid Emil Sandberg, 


Harcourt, lowa. 





7 KEELER White Wyandotte eggs, standard type, 
pure white, heavy layers, 66.00, 100; @8.50, 50; 
1.25. 15. Mre . Clyde Shaw, New Sbaron, lowa. 
W Wyan. for 21 years, Regal Dorcas strain, Wyan. 
e type. snow white and heavy layers. Egge €1.25, 
P. A. Van 








Mre. Chariton, lowa. 


Martin etrain, 


15; $7, 100. 
genet White 
4 culled for egg production by state man; 100, 
€5.00; 50, €8.00. Fred Wenger, Emmetsburg, lowa, 


Zee, 


Regal 





Wyandotte; 





BRED-TO-LAY BARRED ROCK 


Eggs (200-297). Vigorous stock, Blue Ribbon winners, 
$8.00-105; $4.50-50; $2.00 15. Trapnested pen matings 
phage and Aristocrats), $4.00 and $5.00 per 15. Ask 

‘or mating lfet. Guaranteed. Postpaid. STATE 
RECORD FARM, Mrs. K. L. Ruring, Gowrte. lowa. 


=. Rock Eggs—Flock bred for hi eae 
production, Bradley pullete and Impertal Kingtt 
hens mated to Aristocrat cockerels; trapnested, 
edigreed stock; ¢@8, 105, postpaid. Baby chicks, 
c each, postpaid. Reduced prices after May 165, 
Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, Iowa. 








ARRED Rocks, Exclusively 37 years, Bradley- 

Thompson strain, Hogan tested, heavy-bone, 
heavy laying strain, eggs, $3.00, 30; $8.00, 100. Parcel 
Post Paid; safe delivery guaranteed. WwW. @ 
Schultz, Cerro Gordo, Ilinots, 





} OYAL Puritans, Barred Rocks, dark matings; 
prizes won fn 1922: 8 fireta, 7 seconds, 5 thirds 

2 fourths in strongest competition. Eggs, pens 86. “00 

and 64.00 per 15; range 1.50, 15; $7.00, 100. Louls 

Hadenfeldt, Sloux Rapids, lowa 


Pure Bred Barred Rocks 








Ready to book orders for baby chix and eggs. Flock 
culled by Peters. Mre.G. M. West, Ankeny, lowa. 
PRICES HNeduced For May. Pure bred 


Barred Rocks, Ringlet strain; eggs for hatching, 
#5. 100; baby chicks #15, 100. Large type Rouen duc 
eggs 61.25 for 12. Mrs. Elmer R. Elilott, Oxford, Ia. 





MPERIAL Ringlet and Bradiey eggs from special! 
pen matings. Also grand range flock, Send for 
— mating list. Mre. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, 
owa 


RADLEY 





Barred Rock eggs, dark mating, ex- 

cellent stock. Pens headed by cockerels direct 
from Bradley Bros., 65 and 63 per 15; range @6 per 100. 
Mre. Harry Orcutt, Coggon, lowa. 





] ARRED Rock eggs from fine deep barring extra 

large birds; Thompson strain, culled by Peters; 
15, 1.50; 30, 6275; 100, #7.00. Shipped by parcel 
poet or express; satisfaction or money back. Ammy 
Bartow, Lynnvilie, lowa, 





] OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs. Excellent 
quality, big boned, heavy layere—€5.00-100, @3.00- 
BU, be 50 15. Clifford Benson, Marathon, lows. 
] O8E Comb White Wyandotte egge; farm range; 
fifteen, @1.25; fifty, €3.50 Mre. Bertha Good- 


win Tracy, lowa 











Gil. VER a aced Wyandottes, large sized, beautiful 
K lacing. Winnere at Des Moines show. Eggs, 
two dollare set Ung. E. Rh. Barker, Indianola, lowa 
GIL VE R Laced Wyandottes, Tarbox atrétn: Rose 
\ Comb, eplendid layers; eggs $1.95, 15; @8.55, 50; 
$6 0, 100, prepald Charlies French, Nasbua, lowa. 
RHODK I 56L. AND | REDS. 


eee 


SINGLE COMB | RHODE ‘ISLAND REDS 


Big type, dark red, extra heavy layers; prize win- 
ners for 12 years. Egge:—Range flock €8.00 per 50; 
$5.50 per 100 Exhibition mating 30 hens two 
Owens Farm mates; €¢2.00 per 15; @5.50 for 560. 
Mrs. Edw Beranek, Solon, lows. 
AP NGS Red Beauty Strain 6. C. champion shape 

and color, special winners. Pen eggs and baby 
chicks, price reasonable; range eges, $6.00, 100. Cata- 
log free. ©. J. Aeling, Dayton, Jowa 
ap trom heavy boned dark red Rose Comb 

4 Reds, greatest laying etrain, good scoring and 
Cockerels, #250 and up; 20 years a breeder; 
Highland Farm, Hedrick 





ALPDLL ALS 





ulllity 
eatiefaction guaranteed. 
lowa 





} OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 

dark red farm range flock, @5.00 per bundred; 
fifty eggs, $3.00; fifteen egg, 61.00. Mrs 
Rutherford, Marathon, lowa 


Chas 





F° BAL E =Rose Comb Red Eggs, from big type 
dark _ Bloc k, good laying strain; pen, $2 15; 
» 10 





flock, @1.25, A E. Miller, Marion, lowa. 
] ATC HING e eggr from 00d quality, Dark R. Cc 
Rede; @6.00 per hundred, prepaid @. Gg. 


Aec henbrenne r, Laurens, lowa. 
I EAL TI HY Vigorous Bingle Comb Rhode Island 
Red chicks from heavy laying flock. 15 per 
Mre Oliver Snyder, Dayton, la. 
| ARK R. C. Red hatching eggs: culled for color 
and Jaying; satisfaction guaranteed; 66, 100 
Mra. .E Wallin, Laurens, lowa, 


100. Safe arrival 








C. R. I. Red egge from prize winnere; culled for 
S laying; special mating @1 50 per 15; range @5.00 
per 100. Mrs. H. ( Clarke, Mitchellvilie, lowa 
S ©. Reds, extra fine dark flock; egge a per 15; e6 
We per 100 Mrs F. J. Bunnell, Earlham, lowa. 


T HODE Is) and Reda, 


Rose ¢ omb Red eggs; dark 
red, large developed flock; heavy layers; 15, 
1.25; 100, si. Mre Harley Sha fle Loy Webste r City, la. 
I ATC HING Kegs, pure Tompkins atrain 8..¢. 
Reds, heavy layers, line bred, ¢6.00 bundred. 
Mre. J.C. Child, lowa 


phew Comb Red egge#; big type, dark ri heavy 
layers, $6.00 per 100; $1.25 for15. E. J. Hadley, 
Grinne}), 
a) C. Red 
\ strain; 


Toledo, 


lowa 
eggs—all season—Scranton-Tompkine 
pen $2.50 per 15; range flock #5 per 100; 











@3 per 50. Mre Ray Allen, Aredale, lowa 
INGLE Comb Reds, Carver strain, egge $5, 100 all 
season; Carver, Tompkine pens, 10c each. Mre. 


Iowa. 


Hugb Mille r, Je feraon, 





Exclusively on 
Tell us your troubles. 


S. «©. Boff Orpingtons 
three separate farme 
Broin Grove Farms, Re i 


Humboldt, lowa, 


I} DU FF Orpingtons splendid 
selected Hogan tested hens 
Egge—@1.50-15. @2.75-30, @3.75-50, 
Pe terson, Farnhamville, Jowa. 

CINGLE Comb White Orpington hate hing eggs; 
\ pure bred farm flock; @2.75 per 50; $5.00 per 105. 
Henry Bergmann, Holstein, lowa 


NINGLE Comb White Orpington and White Pekin 
X duck eggs; goose eggs from crose bred stock. 
Elizabeth Shaffer, R. 3, Bellevue, Iowa. 


laye re—winners— from 
20 years breeder. 
#7.50-100. August 











‘INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, culled stock, 
WO big boned, Kellerstrass strain, 06.00 per hundred; 
@1.50 per 15. Jette Clark, Oakland, lowa 


. C. Buff Orpington egge; prize winning stock; 
iY 15, $1.50; 100, 7.50; pen, 15, @5.00. J. C. Bimon, 
Rowan, lowa. 





Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, from healthy, heavy 
OO. laying strain. €3.00 per 60; @6,100. Mra. Harold 
Elliott, Webster City, lowa 


I ARRED Rocks light and dark mating; Pekin 
ducks and Pear! Guinea eggs at reasonable 
prices. Thirty yeare a breeder and exhibitor. Satia- 
faction guaranteed. av Ws Hopson, Bedford, lowa. 
Pp" RE bred W hite Rocks; eggs post paid; farm 

range flock; culled to lay; $5.00 per hundred, 
Mre. Guy Hunter, Barnee City, lowa. 


DURE bred White Rock hatching eggs, Fishel 
strain, 6.00 per bundred; @3.50 for fifty. Mrs. 
Joe Abild, R. 6, Des Moines, lowa. 


} ARRED Rock Eggs from birds bred for eggs and 
size; nicely barred, vigorous, Hogan teated flock, 

#7.00, 100; 64.00, 50 

W. Hauser, Gowrie, 


ee Rocks, 
barring; extra quality, good 
15: 66.00 per 100; 
Orkaloosa, lown, 











Satisfaction; prepaid. Mrs. G. 


lowa 





Thompson strain, narrow even 
layers. #¢1.60 per 
postage prepald. J. C. McClune, 
as L White Rock eggs from State Record flock; 

range #6 per 100, prepaid. ‘Trapnested pen win- 
nere mated to cockerel direct from Fishel; @4 per 15, 
guaranteed, Murle Mille, New Providence, lowa. 











W EIGHT and high egg production combined in 
my farm flock of fine quality White Plymouth 





Rocks. Eger postpaid, 100, 66; 300, @15; 500, €22.50, 

Mre Fred Robinson, Callendar, lowa 

] ARR ED Rock eggs—e#1.00 15; #6.00-100. Nicely 
barred, good layers, healthy flock Eugene 


Woo d, Mt. Carroll, ill 





B FF Rock eggs from pure bred stock $1.60 per 
5, hg per 100. Mre. F. J. Willfame, Bronson, Ia, 





LEGHORNS. 


EGGS, Laros Strain, S. c. Ww. Leghorns 


from vigorous, free range stock, mated for high egg 
production; price #7. 50 ber 100 C. H. Day, Kellogg, 








YC White L exhors hate hing eggs and baby chicka; 
tO. eggs, 66 00 per hundred; chicks @15 per 100 from 
a 280 egg pure Tom Barron strain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back Anton Heitehusen, 
South Amana, la 


. C. White Leghorn hate bing | eggse— Ferris 266-300 
i. strain: $1.25, 15; 65.00, 100. Kange flock, thor- 
oughly culled, Baby chix $15, 100, postpaid. Wm. 
Koepke, Rockwell City, lowa, 











Leghorns and Single Comb An- 


Q! NGLE Comb 
5 per 


conas. “The strain that always lays.” 
100. H. Boon, Blakesburg, lowa. 


yo" get "your money's worth whe when you purchase 
our 8. C. W. Leghorn baby chicks— Barron strain, 
Joe McCracken, lowa Clty, lowa. 





‘<ENGLE Comb White Leghorn ous for 
hatching. $5.00 per hundred, postpa Roy 
McWilliams, zrand Junction, lowa. 

\GGs. 8.C w Le ghorne, exclusively Hogan tes- 

4 ted; heavy winter layers; 90% fertility guaran- 
teed. a per 100. Mrs. Henry Wood, Moville, lowa, 

















‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn egge from a record 
‘ farm flock; $450 per 100. Mre. V. H. Conner, 
Bhelirock, lowa, | 


r= Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from vigorous 
free range flock. Good packing, prompt deliv- 
ery; @5.00 per 100, Mrs. 
Dayton, lowa. 


E GGS—Chicks, prepaid, 8. C 
4 rons highest ped. egg strain, 
100; chicke @15, 100. Mrs. Geo 





postpaid. Glen Snyder, 





W. Leghorns, Bar- 
Hoganized. Egga @5, 
Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





Rr“ Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from vigorous 
farm range flock of culled layers, $4.00 per 100, 


Fred McGrath, Thompson, lowa 





DUCKS. 
DD" c Ks— buf Orpington duck eggs; good stock 
and great layers. 2.00 per 11 egge prepaid, 


Mra. C Pelham, Independenc 6, lows. 
LANGSHANS. 
Ppt ne Phe mane PPP ALR LAL PLL DPD LLP DD 
1G Black apnea gullet, cockerels, eggs. 


High scoring and laying strain; have bred them 
for 22 years; guaranteed Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 
BABY CHIC KS. 

Re: Baby Chicks for ‘June, July. Try our pure 
bred laying strains. 18 varieties. Guaranteed. 
Postpaid. Mixed sc, Leghorns 10c, Rocks, Reda, 
Wyandottes 12c, Orpingtons l5c, Brahmas 18c. Dis- 
countfon 500 or more. Direction care of late chicks 
in Free Catalog. Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, Ill. 
BABY CHICKS Leading varieties; standard bred, 
vigorous, heavy laying stock. 
Lowest prices, best quality. Postpaid. Illustrated 
catalog free. Superior Poultry Co., Windsor, Mo. 








‘ C. Buff Orpington eggs; very healthy flock; $1.00, 
« 15; @3.00, 50; @5.00, 100. Mre. Ira Gongwer, 
Fairfax, Jowa. 











S C. W. Leghorn chicks, $12.15; R. I. Reds, $15 per 
\. 100; prepaid, from good stock; circular. Gauls 
Hatchery, Tipton, Iowa, 
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you get in 


-time tested 


No “fillers”—no adulterants—just pu 
of lead, oxide of zinc and our own pure Min 
Oil—a combination that's been proving its 
over half a century. Minnesota Paints also 

face per gallon than cheaper paints. 


will make your barns and fences last 
longer without repairs. 


pure Minnesota Linseed Oil. Equally good { 


Minnesota Paint dealer. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil P 
1115 South Third St. Minneapo 


Write your Agricultural College for advice ag t 


—" 





Durability 


Paint quality that gives your property 
real protection against the elements—that 
does not blister, flake or chalk—that retains 
its original color and beauty for years—that's what 


Minnesota Paints 


re carbonate 
nesota Linseed 
durability for 
cover more sur- 


Minnesota Mineral Paint 


many years 


Highest grade iron oxide ground in 


or iron or wood. 


It will pay you to talk with your nearest 
Write for booklet. 


aint Co. 
lis, Minn. 


0 increasing 


the acreage of both Flax and the mixture of Flax and Wheat 











—s 
wT SOTA Pa 
Ate D IN 7 





















BONNETTS BIGB 
WORM CAPSULES 


Money back If Bonnett'’s “Big B" Worm Cap- 
sules fall to get the worms. Original J. L. Bon- 
nett formula of GENUINE 8-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Genu- 


ors, veterinarians, hog farmers—all use Bon- 
nett's “Big B's.” 
LOWEST PRICES. ORDER DIRECT 
100, 69; 200, 617.50 (Instant Shipment). 
Special Hog Treating lnstruments, 61.50. 


Cc. R. ATKINSON common s 


B|| Every Day You Need 


KEP NL 


— + cannot be sold for less than our (STANDARDIZED) 
price; substitutes are worthless at any price. 
Breeders, agricultural ceileges, farm advis- TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 





kin troubles. 





215 Main St., Bloomington. Ill. 















SPECIAL FILM OFFER 


SEND THIS AD AND 
2c: WE WILL DE- 
VELOP YOUR FIRST 
ANI 
QUALITY Prints. 
A 7x11 Enlargement 
FREE 





of fleas and to help 






mites, and to preven 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Telis how to rid the dog 


No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 





Describes and tells 


prevent disease. 


« disease. 











Dip No. 1 in O 


Given as a premftum 
witb only a few orders, 
Send postal for full 
particulars. QUALITY 
work only, 


Kreso 





“Get acquainted with 
= our Service,” 


THE GREEN DRAGON STUDIOS 


DEPT. “mM” SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Parke, D 








at All Drug Stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


DETROIT, MICH. 


riginal Packages for Sale 


avis & Co. 






















BARGAINS fe 


any other machi 
‘fet Galloway's new low 
save one four one ° 
customers tes! 







ae 





fer our 


223 Pearl St., 














ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carlead lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


price Ilst. 


SIOUX CITY, OWA 

















wt ne 








[F EEDING QUESTIONS 





Feeding Cattle on Blue Grass 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“T have been feeding some 900-pound 


cattle on silage, alfalfa hay and about 
15 pounds of shelled corn per steer 
daily. I am thinking of turning them 


on blue grass about June 1 and giving 
them a full feed of shelled corn and 
sending them to market late in July or 


early August. How much corn will 
these cattle eat on blue grass? About 
how much will they gain per head 


daily?” 

Since these cattle already received a 
moderately heavy feed of corn during 
the winter, they will not make quite as 
economical gains on blue grass as is the 
case with cattle which have received 
little or no corn during the winter. 
During June we would expect them to 
eat an average daily of about 16 or 17 
pounds of corn and to make average 
daily gains after the initial period of 
shrink is over of about 2.7 pounds. Dur- 
ing July they will probably eat 18 or 20 
pounds of shelled corn per steer daily, 
but the gains will probably be very 
little if any more than during June. 
Missouri experiments indicate that our 
correspondent will probably make his 
most economical gains by relving on 
corn alone. It may possibly pay to 
add oil meal during the last thirty days 
of the feeding period, but with oil meal 
at present prices, this is rather doubt- 
ful. It is very hard to beat corn alone 
for the fattening of cattle on good blue 
grass, even when oil meal is selling far 
cheaper than it is now. 





Feeding Salt to Hogs 


An experiment at Purdue experiment 
station has shown that hogs allowed 
free access to salt will not eat a large 
quantity, even when they receive very 
little other feed. A part of the experi- 
ment also demonstrated that hogs 
forced to eat salt with the feed will 
finally refuse to eat the salty feed. No 
ill effects were noted in hogs which 
consumed more than the average quan- 
tity of salt. 

The tests were made by L. R. George, 
of the veterinary department of Purdue 
university, using.66 head of stock hogs, 
all cholera immune. In one test water 
and feed were withheld for 24 hours, 
from 30 of the pigs, which averaged 100 
pounds in weight. They were then giv- 
en access to two self-feeders, one con- 
taining salt and the other shelied corn. 
Water was kept before the pigs con- 
tinuously. After the animals had been 
on this ration for 90 hours it was found 
that they had consumed an average of 
a little more than two ounces of salt 


per pig. Similar results were noted 
when salt was fed with charcoal. 
In another test, six pigs were fed 


two ounces of salt daily in a mixture 
with shorts. On the sixth day of this 
feeding, the pigs refused to touch the 
salty shorts. They later ate corn and 
tankage readily when it was placed be- 
fore them. These pigs and those fed 
salt were alike free from ill effects fol- 
lowing the tests. 

In view of the results of these tests, 
the Purdue authorities conclude that 
cases of so-called salt poisoning are due 
to the presence of impurities or poison- 
ous substances in certain remedies that 
are given in large quantities to hogs 
that have not been receiving salt in the 
ration. It has been noted by the Purdue 
men that many of the cases of poison- 
ing resulted when heavy doses of ¢Ca- 
thartic salts were given to hogs imme- 
diately after vaccination. They point 
out that any change of ration following 
vaccination is dangerous, and that the 
administration of large doses of irri- 
tant remedies at this time is especially 
unsafe. 

The Purdue experiments do not con- 
firm the theory that it is dangerous to 
allow hogs free access to salt. No ill 





results were noted in these tests wherg 
hogs were given all the salt they want. 
ed in one case and were even forced to 
eat large amounts of salt. Apparently, 
the hog losses that have been attri) 
uted to salt feeding have resulted from 
some toxic substance fed with salt or 
from an over-supply of a salt mixture 
given to an animal not used to salt and 
in a weakened condition from sicknegg 
or vaccination. 





Self-Feeding Versus Hand-Feed. 
ing Tankage 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“With tankage at $68 a ton, would 
you advise feeding it by hand or would 
you advise self-feeding it? Corn ig 
65 to 70 cents a bushel, and these pigs 
will be running on alfalfa pasture?” 

If the corn is fed by hand, it is usy 
ally poor policy to allow the hogs to 
have free access to the tankage. When, 
however, the corn is self-fed, it ig 
oftentimes a good plan to self-feed the 
tankage even tho the tankage is ag 
high as $68 or $70 a ton. As an aver: 
age of a large number of experiments, 
with the feeding of corn and tankage 
to spring pigs on pasture, the pigs get 
ting corn and tankage out of separate 
self-feeders have eaten an average 
daily of 4.6 pounds of corn and .38 of 


‘a pound of tankage, whereas those pigs 


which were hand-fed under the same 
conditions have eaten an average daily 
of 4.2 pounds of corn and .28 of a pound 
of tankage. However, the self-fed pigs 
made gains in proportion to their in 
creased appetite, gaining 1.32 pounds 
per head daily, as compared with 12 
pounds for the hand-fed pigs. From 
the standpoint of feed per hundred 
pounds of gain, there was practically 
no difference, the self-fed pigs requir 
ing 340 pounds of corn and 27 pounds 
of tankage for 100 pounds of gain, as 
compared with 341 pounds of corn and 
23 pounds of tankage for the hand-fed 
pigs. Under conditions where the 
feeder is somewhat careless, there is @ 
decidedly greater advantage than here 
indicated for self-feeding over hand 
feeding. In the case of pigs which are 
to be pushed along with all possible 
speed for an early market, it is almost 
invariably a good plan to self-feed. 


Spring Pig Ration 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of the ration I 
am feeding my sows and pigs? I am 
giving them tankage, shorts and 
shelled corn from self-feeders. The 6 
per cent tankage costs $2.75 a hundred, 
shorts $1.65 a hundred and corn 50 
cents a bushel. I have some skim-milk 
for the pigs. They will soon be turned 
onto alfalfa pasture.” 

Corn, tankage and shorts from self: 
feeders, together with alfalfa pasture 
and a little skim-milk, makes an ideal 
spring pig ration. f 

Our only suggestion is that with 
tankage at $2.75 a hundred, it may pos 
sibly pay to make some such mixture 
as two parts shorts, two parts corn oil 
cake meal, one part ground oats and 
one part tankage, in an effort to Tf 
duce the tankage expense somewhat. 
If our correspondent is thinking only 
of economy of gains, and not at all 
about rapid gains, it might pay him @ 
feed the corn from self-feeders, but # 
feed the tankage by hand at the rate 
of about one-fifth of a pound per pie 
daily. On alfalfa pasture, spring D'8§ 
get a large amount of bone and muscle 
building material from the alfalfa, and 
do not feel the acute need of tankas® 
If our correspondent has March pigs 
however,and wishes to push them along 
rapidly for a September market, it w! 
unquestionably pay him either to feed 
tankage or a tankage mixture from a 
self-feeder, as well as feeding t 
from a self-feeder. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Developing Skim-Milk Calves 


Open season for skim-milk calves is 
now at hand, and on many farms the 
newly arrived calves are being taught 
to look to the pail for their daily meals. 
Given the right care and feeding, skim- 
milk calves will develop as well as 
calves allowed to suckle their mothers. 
The first few weeks are, of course, the 
most important in the life of the skim- 
milk calf. 

It is customary to allow the calf to 
take the colostrum, or first milk, from 
the cow. When three or four days old, 
the calf should be taught to drink skim- 
milk. For the first two or three days, 
aration of five or six pounds of whole 
milk will be sufficient, feeding it as 
fresh as possible and at blood tempera- 
ture, or about 100 degrees F. It is a 
good plan to divide the milk into three 
feedings per day for the first few days. 

The daily ration may be gradually 
increased until when the calf is two 
or three weeks old it will be receiving 
ten to twelve pounds daily. Small 
calves may not require this amount, 
and it is a safe rule to remember that 
calves should be a little under-fed rath- 
er than over-fed. In the case of a 
strong. healthy calf, dilution of the 
whole milk with skim-milk may com- 
mence at two weeks of age. Skim-milk 
should then gradually displace whole 
milk, the change being completed in 
about ten days. From then on, the 
skim-milk ration may be slowly in- 
creased until the calf takes from six- 
teen to eighteen pounds daily at six to 


eight weeks old. An extra large calf 
may be able to use twenty pounds. 
The chief precautions in connection 
with skim-milk feeding are to keep the 
milk warm and fresh and to keep all 
pails, separators and other utensils in 
strictly sanitary condition. The feed- 
ing of cold or dirty milk to a calf but 
afew weeks old is sure to result in 
digestive disturbances and checked 
frowth. Sour skim-milk should not be 
fed under any circumstances. 

Under average farming conditions, 


thim-milk feeding is discontinued 
when the calves are four to five months 
dd, It will usually pay, however, to 
continue the milk ration until the 
talves are six months of age, unless 
the supply of skim-milk becomes shert. 
Calves generally learn to eat grain 
atan early age, and such feeds should 
be put before them as soon as they are 
Wo weeks old. Keep a supply of grain 
ina feed box accessible to the calves 
until they are thoroly accustomed to it. 
Then it will be best to feed only what 
they will clean up. While calves can 
fafely he self-fed, they have a tendency 
to eat more feed than they really need, 
thus adding unnecessarily to the cost 
Of the ration. A ealf of average size 
Will eat a pound of grain per day when 
Wo months old, and its requirements 
Will increase to about three pounds per 
day at six months of age. 

A mixture of three parts of corn, 
three parts of oats, one part of bran 
and one 


part of oil meal is a satisfac- 
lory grain mixture for skim-milk 
talves, It is well to grind the grain xt 


first, but after the calves have a taste 
for it they will thrive just as well on 

Whole corn and oats. 
Hay is an important 

for the skim-milk calf. 
tary to aid the proper development 
of the digestive organs. At first, calves 
Will eat about the same amount of hay 
_ grain. When six months old, 
hd they should be consuming 
nh Imes as much hay as grain. Clo- 
ia, is generally considered the best 
age, altho some feeders prefer 
oped or mixed hay until the calves 

“ 0 or three months old. 

Bebttn of young calves is of 
valug The washy grass can 


article of diet 
Its bulk is nec- 








not be utilized as effectively by them 
as by older animals. Furthermore, the 
exposure to hot weather and flies has 
a deterrent effect upon the growth of 
the calves. However, a small pasture 
with good water and shade and a cool, 
rather dark shed is a satisfactory place 
for the calves after they are three or 
four months old. It Is important that 
they be protected from heat and flies. 





April Milk Prices 


April milk prices paid to producers 
were 22 per cent higher than the aver- 
age prices paid in April, 1922, accord- 
ing to the monthly summary of milk 
prices issued by the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics of the U. S. Depart 
ment of agriculture. 

The report shows that the average 
price paid to producers in various 
parts of the country in April, 1923, was 
$2.62 per hundred pounds of milk test- 
ing 3.5 per cent butter-fat. The March 
average was $2.67, while the average 
for April, 1922, was $2.15 per hundred. 

In April, 1923, prices in the various 
sections varied from $3.11 per hundred 
in the New England and south Atlantic 
states to $2.33 in west. north central 
states, a section which includes Minne- 
sota, lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and the Dakotas. 

The producers’ prices paid in Iowa 
ranged from $2.26 at Dubuque to $2.62 
at Cedar Rapids. Retail prices thru- 
out the state were from 10 to 12 cents 
per quart, 


Good Sires Increase Herd Pro- 
duction Rapidly 

Further the 

which a producing dairy herd may be 


proof of manner in 
built up by using pure-bred dairy bulls 
afforded by the 
breeding 


on common cows is 


results of a several years’ 


experiment conducted at the South 
Dakota experiment station. The foun- 
dation cows of the experiment repre- 


sented a blending of Hereford and 
Shorthorn blood, each cow being sired 
by a pure-bred beef bull and out of a 
grade cow. Each of the foundation 
cows was bred repeatedly to the dairy 
herd bulls in the station herd and the 
heifers were retained and bred to the 
dairy bulls, thus producing second gen- 
eration crosses which had 75 per cent 
dairy blood. Milk and butter-fat rec- 
ords were kept for each lactation peri- 
od of the grade foundation cows and 
their graded up offspring. 

The average yearly production of 
the game beef cows was found to be 


4,955 pounds of milk and 170 pounds of 
sities r-fat. The first generation heif- 
ers produced by these cows to the 


service of pure-bred dairy sires made 
records averaging 6,707 pounds of milk 
and 260 pounds of fat. The first cross 
of dairy blood therefore brought an in- 
crease of 2,552 pounds of milk and 90 
pounds of butter-fat in each heifer’s 
yearly production. Expressed in per 
cent, the first cross heifers produced 
61 per cent more milk and 52 per cent 
more butter-fat than their dams. 


To Advertise Holsteins 


One of the advertising methods em- 
ployed in the 1923 program of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America 
consists in the erection of billboards 
advertising the merits of Holstein milk 
and cattle. The boards are made ina 
standard size 32 feet long and 10 feet 
high and are printed in five colors. 

The first of the billboards to be put 
up in Iowa was placed on the Lincoln 
highway between Marion and Cedar 
Rapids. It was put up thru the as- 
sistance of the Linn County Holstein 
Breeders’ Association 
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Statements from over half the cow testers employed by cow test- 
ing associations a the United States, reaching over 6000 
ive additiona 
De Laval Separators. 

Cow testers know best of all what cream separators are used most, 
which skim cleanest and last longest, because they regularly test the 
skim-milk from the separators owned by their members. 


—‘*26 members have a and 22 are De Lavals, 


efficiency. 
—''M% of the separators used by my members are De 


—''The De Laval is a very close skimmer under 
any and all conditions, 
here are De Lavals.’"* 


not had one test below .05 of one per cent.’* 
*Authorities for these statements from cow 
testers, together with many others equally good, 
are contained in a booklet entitled “Cow Test- 
ers— What They Do and What They Say About 
De Laval Cream Separators and Milkers,” 
Send for it—contains information about 
the value of cow testing associations, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


You Get More, 
Richer and Smoother Cream 


~Cow Testers Know 
that Delaval Separators 
Skim the Cleanest 


proof of the superior skimming efficiency of 


They say: 

on an average De Laval Separators skim cleaner—from a trace to .04 of 
cent, Thirteen out of nineteen separators here are De Lavals.’* (.01 of 
cent equals one lb. out of every 10,000.) 


48 separator users 29 use De Lavals. I’ve found them the best skimmers 
longest time.’* 

They give the best 
tion after considering all points.’’* 

val Separators have no equal for quality and 
15 out of 20 are De Lavals.’’* 


The majority skim closer than .02 of one 
0 


959% of the separators 


25 members and 18 use De Lavals. I have 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


from a De Laval 


Sooner or later you will use a 


qDe Laval 

























]* your neighbor milks twenty-four cows in the time 
that it takes you to milk eight, which of you will 
show the biggest milk check? 

The dairy farmer who is still milking by hand is 
doing without the best money maker that ever came to 
the farm. The Perfection is backed by nine years suc- 
cessful experience. Let it pay for itself on monthly 
payments. Pipe line or portable electric. Write for 
catalog. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 
Eastern Branch Office 


426 South Clinton Street 
Syracuse, N. 


Factory and Main Office 
2102 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Por blight, destroying bugs, fleas and beetles, epray with @ 
Red Jacket or Yellow Jacket Traction Sprayer of 


THE OSPRAYMO LINE 


Strong constant pressure drives fine spray mixture 
home io every part of follage—above and below. 


an ef- Spray potatoes, beans, vegetables—2, 4 or 6 rows at 


once. No cost for 
power, Don’t buy any 









\. sprayer until you know 
“\the OSPRAYMO Line, 
Ieee poe aa 
Ls igs, barre ucke 
Jat knapsack and hand 
sprayers. Write direct 
today for catalog to 
Field Foree Pump Ce, 


Dept. H 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Investigate— 
These 1923 Russells 


Before you buy any Thresher or Tractor, look into the new 
Russell improvements, that still further cut down farming costs 
and increase farming profits. True and tried improvements, 
every one of them; and backed by 81 years of success in 
developing “The Best” in farm power machinery. 





15-bar Easy-Running Cylinder, the 
High Finger Grate and Steel Spiral 
Distributor — exclusive features that 
make the Russell without a rival for 
cleaning and saving all the grain. 


Take the Steam Engine— 
All sizes may be furnished equipped 
to burn Fuel Oil, the modern cheap 
and handy fuel—an exclusive Russell 
feature. Saves in cost of fuel, trans- 
portation, hired help; and by auto- 
matically maintaining a steady hot 
fire. The smooth, steady power of 
this Russell cuts down wear and tear 
on thresher, and enables just the 
right threshing speed to get out the 
utmost grain. Burns straw, coal, 
wood and fuel oil. Unequalled for 
custom threshing, road work and 
heavy hauling. 


Consider the Threshers— 


Russell now offers a choice of Steel 
or Wood construction. Seven sizes 
from the 18x34 for individual or 
community use, to the big 36x60. 
All alike in design; all have the same 


Send NOW for 


THE RUSSELL & COMPANY, 
Council Bluffs 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Peoria, Ill.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Wichita, Kan. 


RUSSELL 


THE OLD RELIABLE LINE 


Look into the Tractors — 


The 15-30 and the 20-40 are rugged, 
steady workers; powerful enough for 
deep gang plowing, pulling harrow, 
drag and drill; and other heavy tasks 
—with a big reserve for emergency. 
Yet flexible enough for all-round 
power jobs, such as feed grinding, 
lighting, pumping and baling. Get 
a tractor that’s strong enough to do 
all your heavy work. Examine the 
Russell’s new auto-type steering 
device; heavy channel steel hot- 
riveted frame and the new Russell 
type transmission operating each 
speed on direct drive. 














































the new Catalog. 








When x rriting to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















East Meets West 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards Is 
a place where the Western Supply and 
Eastern Demand meet. It is the place 
where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experi- 
ence in both selling and buying. 
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Our central location in the Corn Belt us 

of splendid railroad facilities in all Op 

directions and our modern equipment td, 

of taking care of your live stock, makes 4 

this the ideal market for you. y / 
OUINOMAHA TRY US ON YOUR NEXT SHIP- —< 
‘seers MENT AND LET US HELP YOU 






ANSHIES = =GET MORE PROFIT OUTOF YOUR Ja 
HIPPERS FEEDING OPERATIONS. 


Union Stock Yards Co: Omaha /fd, 


Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 
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The Wiggins Bond Mystery 





(Continued from page 8) 


at 
We 


elephants drink 
down the road. 
went across lots and when we were out 
of sight of any houses we saw a man 
coming toward us with a big sack on his 
baek. That was nothing strange, for 
people often go that way to and from the 
railroad station: but there was something 
different about this man. He was a stran- 
ger, he walked at a fast clip, and that 
sack had a queer look, We stopped to 
watch him, and he came straight toward 
us, within three feet of us, before he 
pulled up. 

“Hello!” 
the sound 
from this part of the 
does the next train stop here?” 

“North or south train?” Bill asked. 

“T don’t care which.” 

“In about an hour,” Bill told 

“Where you going?” I asked. 

He smiled He had sort of a crooked 
smile. “Oh,” he answered, ‘‘that depends 
on where the trainmen put me off.” 

sill nudged me as much as to say that 
the gink was a hobo. And yet, he did not 
look like one either. He was well dressed, 


see the 
trough 


hoping to 
the water 


and you could tell by 
that he was not 
country. “When 


he said, 


of his voice 


him. 


tho his clothes were a little flashy. 

Bill sized him up and decided that he 
was harmless, so he said: “But you can't 
bum a ride with that bag on your back. 
What you going to do with it?” 

The man dropped the sack to the ground 


in a way that showed that it was not 
heavy 

“T may as well leave it here,” he re- 
plied, looking at it. { am thru with it 
forever.’ 

“What is it?’ Bill asked. 

He smiled again ‘A dead hope, a bust- 
ed business,’ he said. Want to look— 
see? 

We said that we did. He caught up the 
sack and dumped, almost on our feet, a 
snake that seemed to reach clear across 
the pasture. Did we yell and run? Well, 
a fellow who wouldn't have yelled and 
run would have to have been made out of 
cast iron without any tongue. There was 
a stone wall a few yards away and we 
stopped there to look back. The snake 
had not moved; he was stretched on the 
grass, his dark, spotted hide shining in 
the sunlight, and his head—honest. it was 
as big as a small dog’s—was just clear 
of the ground. The man was leaning bacl 
his hands on his hips, laughing fit to kill 
and as he saw us turn he put his foot on 
the snake’s tail and the critter’s yellow 
lips opened and his black tongue shot 
out. 

I don’t know how Bill thinks so quick 
but he always does. In less than one 
second he had it all doped out 

“You old tin horn,” he yelled at the 
man, “I know you You're that Hindoo 
snake charmer. You're a fake. That py- 
thon is a dummy that works by springs 
when you step on his tail.’ He told me 
later that he had read of such things 

The man took off his hat and bowed to 
Bill. “WKWiddo,”” he said, “you're a bright 
one What ean I do for you?" 

We went back and looked at the snake 
Close to, it was not so bad, for it was 
wrinkled and patehed and varnished; but 
still it would make you shiver, tho you 
knew it was dead as hay 

“Has it got iny more tricks?” Bill 
asked, stepping on the tail himself to 
make it wiggle. 

“It used to have,’ the man said, “but 
it’s worn out It's gone up the flue and 
with it my job as charmer I am. sick 
of the job anyway, so L am pulling my 
freight to parts unknown If it had held 
together T shoul# have stuck out the sea- 
son, but it won't work cnough to fool the 
people any more. I have been tinkering 
on it, but it’s no go And I want to get 
that train. Cll give you kids a quarter 
to dispose of it for me. L don’t want it.” 

“Sure,” Bill agreed. 

The man held out a quarter and Bill 
passed it over to me as tho money was 
nothing to him 

“And,”’ the charmer added lon't say 
anything about it, for it would give the 
show a black eye People would think 
that if there was one fake there might be 
others. The boss has used me well, and I 
want to be square. 

“Just put him in the bag for us.”’ Bill 
said, “and we'll hide him in that old barn 
until we get a chance to take care of 
him.” 

The fellow did, then all three of us went 
over to the barn where the coon was and 
pushed the sack under the loose floor 
boards. After that we walked back with 


place where he was to turn 


reilroad. 


the man to the 
off toward the 


He turned for another look at the can- 
vas tops and scowled, He had a scowl 
like a red flag. 

“Hello!” he said, between his teeth, 


9 


“Who's following me? 


A man was running toward us from 
the direction of the tents, and he ran in 
a sliding, gliding way, with his head 


shooting from side to side, that reminded 
me of a snake. He was a small man, 
dressed in dark clothes, and he seemed 
excited. He harely noticed us, and grab- 











bing the other fellow by the arm he trie 
to pull him over the brow of the hin, 


“If you have anything to say to me. 
3eers,”’ the charmer snapped out, “say it 
here.”’ 

“But, Porter, it is a little private mate 


ter,” Beers urged. giving us a glance, 
“T have no private matters,"’ Porter told 
him. 
Beers stood looking at him. Hig eyes 
were black and small and set ve ry close 


together, as they would have to.be if they 
were not in his ears, his face was go nap. 
row. His nose was high and hooked like 
a beak, his mouth was froggish, and his 
lower lip slanted down and back clear to 
his Adam's apple, which kept sliding up 
and down, like a monkey on a pole, He 
kept moving his head in and out in a jerky 
way, so gsnake-like that I expected to geg 
his tongue stick out You could gee by 
the way he and Porter looked at eagh 
other that there was no love lost between 
them. 

“But you don’t want 
made public, do you?” 
pine close to him. 

Porter never said a word, but quick ag 
a flash he sent an upper-cut to Beers’ jay, 
seers went down like a wooden man and 


all your affairs 
Seers asked, step- 





























lay on his back. Porter took one look at 
him, then turned and disappeared over the 
hill toward the railroad. 

It all happened so suddenly that Bill 
and I stood there without knowing what 
to do until Beers opened his eyes; then 
we helped him sit up. fle was not bleed. 
ing, but he was mighty dizzy, and it wag 
some time before he could stand on hig 
feet 


“Which way 
could walk. 


did he go?" he asked, when 


he 


We told him, but he did not follow; he 
turned square around and started for the 
village at that slipping, sliding gait of hig, 

“Now, what do you suppose is up?’ ] 
asked 

When Bill did not answer, I looked at 
him and found that he was wrinkling hig 
brows and wearing that far-away look, ag 
he always does when he has an idea, I 






is as tho he sees something off on th 
mountains “nd won't take his eyes off it 
for fear of losin it 

“What do you suppose is up?” I asked 
again. 

“What do you mean?’ There was no 
special tone to his voice 

“Mean?” [T said. “Why, what were they 
fighting about?” 

“on?” You would have thought that 
he had never heard of a fight. “TI dont 
know 1 can't bother with things like 
that—now.” 

“Well,” [T asked, “what do you mean 

“Speck,”’ he said, in that sort of supe 
rior way he has at such times, ‘‘you'll de 
a poor man.’ 

“Maybe,” [ agreed; “but it won't be 
because I don't act alive when something 
is going on You don't see a knock-dowt 
fight every day. and yet it might have 
been down cellar on a eross road in Chins 
for all you know about it.” 

“Tt will be,’ he went on, without evel 
noticing what {£ had said, ‘“‘hecause you 
pay more attention to the unimportant 
things than to the important.” 

“Oh, come off your pereh!" T told him 

Might just as well have talked to th 
moon. “The important part of this whole 
business,” he said, “is that dummy snake 
and you don’t give it a thought.” He ack 
ed real peeved about it, too 

“Well, ['m going to think about it late 
on,”’ IT said, “but when a fight like that 
comes along, I 

“Oh, forget that fight!’ he snapped. 
Can't you see that it don’t matter? We 
We wanted to start a show of our 0W% 
didn’t we? Well, won’t that snake make 
a whole show and then seme?” 

I saw the idea, but I wouldn't admit tt 
at first. “He doesn't work right,” I ob 
jected ‘That’s why Porter threw him 
away.” 

“He works enough to look alive, and 
that’s plenty There's not a_ person in 
town who ever heard of him or can guess, 
if we handle him right and fix the lights 
careful. Won't they sit up and take a 
tice! The first night there'll be @ few 
out, the second night there'll be 4 mob, 
and after that—Oh, boy; at ten cents # 
ticket we can make a barrel of money. 

“By golly!” [ said. ‘We'll have 8 
out posters like any show.” 

“Sure we will.” 

[ pieked up a brown paper envelope that 
happened to be lying there on the grass 
and took out a pencil. 

“What'll we say on ‘'em?” I asked. ont 

Bill scratched his red ke: a “1 
exactly know.” he said. ‘‘Tell you wh 
we'll both think about it and write ’® 
later. setter carry a_ pencil and pa 
with us, the way authors do, so We ‘» 
set down ideas on the spot.” So I put n 
envelope in my pocket, tho I didn’t & 





pect to have much to write on it. 
We talked and talked and talked 

planned and planned and planned, —< 

so excited about our show that we f 4 

to go to the circus grounds again. I 

we went over to the old barn and 4 
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the dummy out onto the floor and tried 
jt out. By stepping hard on the spring 
jn its tail it would work some; it would 
writhe and raise its head and run out its 
tongue, Which was enough to make it 
seem alive. There in that old barn, 
where everything was so still and dusty 
and dim, with the only light coming thru 
a cob-webby window and few cracks be- 
tween the boards, it made us shiver just 
to look at the thing. A little two-foot 
snake will startle almost anyone, but when 

ou see one, even if you know it is a 
gummy. that looks like the trunk of a 
tree, and it wiggles and opens its mouth 
and seems to start toward vou, you feel 
like taking a mile run. Of course, we did 
not expect to fool all the people all the 
time, as the reading book says. but be- 
fore they got onto the game we would 
pave our fun and considerable of their 
money, and they would have more than 
ten cents’ worth of thrills, so we would 
be even. Our plans were not all made, 
put there was every sign of a corking 
show. 

We fooled around for a long time, han- 
ding the dummy and getting used to it 
so we would not be afraid of it ourselves. 
Jt was more than half dark when I got 
home, and before I knew it I had run 
plumb into Miss Wiggins and the deacon 
inthe kitchen. He was sitting in a straight 
pack chair. with his long legs up and his 
knees close together, as he always sits. I 
saw him and started to back up, but be- 
fore I could dodge he jumped and caught 
me by the collar. 

“Where are those bonds?” he roared, 


shaking me. “Where are those bonds, 
sir?” ; 

Can you beat it! “He honestly believed 
that I had stolen them. That was the 


first 1 had heard about it, but it was 
plain that he had figured it all out to his 
own satisfaction. 

“Really, really, really, Josephus, really 
he is only a child,’ Miss Wiggins said in 
a fluttery voice, as she fumbled around 
lighting the lamp. ‘“‘Remember, he is only 
a child.” 

“Answer my question,” he thundered in 
my ear. 

It made me huffy. “Tt won't,”’ I told 
him. “I'll croak before I'll answer you a 
thing. Miss Wiggins is my boss.”’ I] knew 
that she was a good sort at heart and 
meant to be square, which was mcre than 
I would say of him. 

He glared at me and then spun me 
around toward the light. Miss Wiggins 
stood on the other side of the table wring- 
ing her hands and acting as fussed as a 
cat in mud. 

“Miss Wiggtms,”” I asked her straight 
out; “what does this mean?” 

She gave the deacon a sidewise look. 
“Oh, dear me!” she said. ‘You see, it 
was this way, Edward: Mr. Brown and I 
were talking and he thought (1 knew all 
the time that it was his doings) that 
perhaps the sight of so much wealth 
might have been too great a temptation 
to one so young as you and that—and 
that you might have—have, without real- 
izing the seriousness of the offense, have 
taken—Oh, dear me! You being a stran- 
gér and all, you see Mr. Brown does not 
know what a good boy you are.” 

I felt real sorry for her, she was so be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. She did 
not want to call me a thief, and yet she 
knew the deacon would be displeased if 
she did not. 

Well, I thought I would be nice and 
polite—pious for once, so I said: “I am 
very sorry that Mr. Brown has such a 
bad opinion of me. I don’t see why he 
should have.” 

“Henrietta!” the deacon’s voice boomed 
out behind me like a dog’s on a fresh 
scent, “perhaps you can identify this.” 

He stepped into the light and held out 
that brown paper envelope that I had 
picked up to write the show poster on. It 
must have fallen out of my pocket when 
he shook me. Miss Wiggins stared at it, 
took it in her hands and smelled of it. 

“It—it is the one the bonds were in!” 
she cried. 

(Continued next week) 
ONE-SEVENTH OF HOGS KILLED 
SHOWED TUBERCULOSIS 
Federal meat inspection records for the 
year 1922 show that an average of one hog 
Out of every seven slaughtered in estab- 
lishments under federal inspection during 
~ year showed lesions of tuberculosis. 
— r, 39,416,439 hogs were slaugh- 
5640 a r federal inspection in 1922, and 
A 4 of them showed lesions of the 
Cisease, 
oe ~ infected principally by follow- 
en cattle: in the feed lot and by 

We milk from tubereulous cattle. Be- 


Cause | } 
tuse of the short feeding period of hogs, 
the tuber, Mou 


26d: the “ie lesions are usually local- 


moet a. and lands of the nec k are 
estim: ted only affected. However, it is 
Wurth n¢ that in 1922 more than $2,000,000 
man ocr Was conde mned as unfit for 
This ic eh on aecount of tuberculosis, 

; part of the total loss sus- 
ie nation on account of tuber- 
nogs, 


tained by he 
Culosis jn 
The vigy 


rous campaig ee en 
for the campaign being conducted 


eradication of this dread disease 

- resulted up to March 1, a i 24.132 

Which nea nerds in the United States, in 

been sty Pes a half million cattle have 

very oom one ed free from tuberculosis. 

&e to th. iy is treed reduces the men- 
the hog industry, 





ON'T underpower yourself when you 
start tractor farming. Our dealers 
can sell you a 10-20 h. p. McCormick- 

Deering Tractor, but more than likely it will 

e far more practical to invest in the husky 
15-30 h. p. size. Underpowering is a com- 
mon mistake made on the farms today. If 
you could take a general canvass among 
tractor owners you would be surprised at 
the number who admit, “I ought to be pull- 
ing another bottom,” or, “I can’t touch that 
size belt machine,” or, “I didn't realize how 
many more jobs | could have handled with 
a little extra power.” 





Ball and Roller Bearings at 28 points. 


All wearing parts, including cylinder walls, 
replaceable. 


Entire main frame in one sturdy unit. 
All wearing parts enclosed, running in oil. 
All parts easily accessible, easily removed. 











For the Man Who Is Buying 
His First Tractor 


Don’t make that mistake. Remember 
that when it isa McCormick-Deering Tractor 
you take home you are making a power 
investment to hold good for fifteen or twenty 
years, if you give it just ordinary good care. 
Be ready for all sorts of drawbar and belt 
power demands that will come along from 
now on. The extra power will pay for itself 
over and over again. 

McCormick-Deering 15-30—the 1923 
standard of farm power, developed by the 
HarvesterCompany’s engineers—is a 3-plow 
tractor with liberal power in proportion for 
all-year-round farm work. 


McCormick- Deering 15-30 Features 

Alemite lubricating system. Throttle governor. 
Large belt pulley. Adjustable drawbar. 
Three forward speeds. Water air cleaner. 
Comfort and safety features, such as plat- 


form, wide fenders, adjustable seat and 
foot levers. 


Hil All these details and other features are built into the up-to-date tractor pictured above, 
and it is backed by McCormick-Deering quality assurance. You will agree that here is a 
practical farm power unit worth your close study. Stop at the McCormick-Deering 
dealer's store and get acquainted with the McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


} 
OF AMERICA 
| 606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (INCORPORATBO) CHICAGO, Itt. 




















Insure Your WHOLE Crop Against Hail! 





cies fully protect your crop. 
Send a postal today. 





Belt Protection for your crops. 


652 S. & L. Bldg. 





The premium is fixed. No assessment. No policy fees. 
The Hail Season is here! The Grain Belt agent will Starts Your Pigs 


W rite gladly give you full information. Write us for his name H 
Today and FREE descriptive literature. Tells all about Grain and Chicks SAFELY 


GRAIN BELT INSURANCE CO. 


id 
Get All the Facts With Grain Belt you know just where you stand. The MAES ae 


. . Gh . . . ’ mani 
; ae Grain Belt pays you full market price. The only limit is remnenen us parenrorricd & 
,osses promptly adjusted. s . i . ? “re 
Market price paid for grain the amount of insurance you carry per acre. _ a 
destroyed. Grain Belt poli- You can absolutely depend on a policy in the Grain Belt. 


Raby chick and baby pig diseases 
never bother the man who uses Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk. Semi-Solid builds 
disease resistance and health that 
makes pigs and chickens stay healthy 
Des Moines, lowa and grow fast. Thousands of leading 

4 breeders use Semi-Solid regularly. 
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34 Corona Block, KENTON, 0, 











ifits CORONA WOOL Att ‘unegeciled, For also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, K | L L H 0 G Ww 0 R Mi S 
Sorns, ¢ lar Boils, Split- Moots, Scratches, no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
ak 


nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- ; iI— Guaranteed 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3B free. With An Oil—Gu 


W.E, YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians everywhere recommend 
its use for it always brings healthier 
herds and flocks. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS | f fenton strc atiecenm eats 
heez p 

Roar have Thick Wied 

or Choke-dowan, can be 


point of maximum feeding value per 
pound 
Containers range from 1-gallon to 600 Ibs. barrels. 29 
factories assure low freight cost. Full feeding instruc 
tions for hogs or poultry sent on request 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
~~. Sheridan Road Room 777 











1 quart, enough for 64 doses -- 82.75 








FREE Sample ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 4 eaares, natal Gun os dani Kees 
“as aladly mailed 99 you ean text it, kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 4 quarts, enough for 266 doses..... 9.60 
eo A A Ry Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or Order from thie ad. 
‘ 3 . “ee . ” 
THE CORONA MFG. co. delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence’’ free. DR. A. SWANSON, NEWHALL, IOWA 
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SPRAY RINGS IMPROVE APPLE CROP 

The coiiperative spray ring, developed 
in connection with demonstrations in or- 
chard spraying, is solving the problem of 
spraying the small home orchard, for an 
increasing number of according 
to reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture While the plan has 


farmers 


been used most extensively in Iowa, farm- 
ers in Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and Ohio find it a good method, and 
on the Atlantic coast several counties in 
Connecticut and New Jersey organized 
rings in 1921 In lowa, the number of 
counties reporting the organization of 
spray rings increased from 16 in 1921 to 
31 in 1922. 


The plan of organization of these rings 
is kept as simple as possible. The men 
interested in spraying get together at a 
meeting and decide to try coperative 
spraying Usually, a written agreement 
covering the method of managing busi- 
ness matters and the ownership of equip- 
ment of the ring is prepared and signed. 
The kind of equipment, hand or power, is 
selected and the cost apportioned, a 
schedule is made out, and the members 
decide whether each man will do his own 
spraying with the codperative equipment, 
whether some one member will spray all 
the orchards for an agreed labor price, or 
whether an outside person will be hired to 
do the work. 

Each of the three plans has proved sat- 
isfactory. In Poweshiek county, Towa, 
they have found it most convenient to do 
the work individually; in Stark county, 
Tilinois, the same plan is followed In 
Union county, Iowa, the sons of two farm- 
ers operated the power machine last sea- 
sun, one furnishing a team and the other 
a gasoline engine. They sprayed fourteen 
orchards, some 1,500 trees, completing each 
spray in two days, the members giving lit- 
tle or no attention to the work. Students 
of Runnells consolidated school in Polk 
county, Iowa, sprayed practically all the 
orchards in their community. Advice as 
to sprays and time of applying is usually 
obtained from the county agent. 

The size of the ring varies, averaging 
from three or four members in the small- 
est ones to twenty or more in the larger. 
The cost of operation depends, of course, 
on several factors, the type of equipment, 
whether labor is employed or the work 
done by members for themselves, the dis- 
tance between orchards, the number of 
sprays put on, and similar items. For one 
orchard in Webster county, Iowa, where 
four sprays were applied, the average cost 
of material per tree was 37 cents, labor 33 
cents, depreciation on machinery 5 cents, 
making a total cost of 75 cents per tree 
for the four sprays. A Union county, Iowa, 
ring spent $210 for equipment, material 
and the labor of two men and teams, and 
sprayed 1,500 trees four times. A twelve- 
orchard ring organized in Johnson county, 
Iowa, several years ago, spends about 15 
cents per tree per spray. The results, 
according to the owners, more than jus- 
tify the small expenditure. In every case 


where the spraying was done as advised 
last season, the work accomplished its 
object and the members had plenty of 
clean, sound home-grown apples to store 
for winter use The Webster county or- 
chard produced 99 per cent clean fruit. 
ayette County, Iowa, reports in the 


eprayed orchards 75 per cent of the fruit 
as clean and sound, and 25 per cent scabby 
and wormy; the unsprayed orchard showed 
15 per cent sound, clean fruit and 85 per 
cent scabby and wormy. Walworth coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, spray ring members figured 
in 1922 a return of $8.52 for each dollar 
epent in spraying. The bearing trees were 
sprayed three times. 

Results of spray ring work in Hardin 
county, Iowa, in fact, were so good in 
1922 that the disposal of the surplus fruit 
was a problem, as none of the members 
had had any experience in picking, pack- 
ing or grading apples. Twenty-five men 
were shown by extension workers how to 
pick and pack their apples, using home- 
made equipment, and the surplus apples 
were put on the market in baskets and 
boxes packed according to market grades. 





STATE FAIR BARN FOR BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ CALVES 

Plans for the erection of a $35,000 baby 
beef show pavilion on the Iowa State Fair 
grounds this summer to 
more than 500 boys’ and girls’ club entries 
in the beef cattle classes at the 1923 lowa 
State Fair, were announced recently by 
Secretary A. KR 

The new show barn will be structed 
of brick and steel, and will be erected im- 
mediately to the west of the sheep pa- 
‘vilion. It will be 150 by 240 feet, and will 
house 508 head of baby beeves, Contracts 
for the construction of the barn will be let 
on May 16, with contract limits providing 
that the entire structure must be com- 
pleted and ready for use by August 15, 
This will allow ample time to get it in 
shape for the opening of the Iowa State 
Fair, on 4 


August 22. 
In cod}peration with county agents and 
county fair 


accommodate 


Corey. 


con 


officials, state fair officers 
have announced that the baby beef show 
for this year’s fair will be limited to 508 








entries, the exact capacity of the new 
barn Elimination contests will be held 
at county fairs, Farm Bureau picnics and 
similar events, so that the prize club 
stock of the various counties will be sent 
to the big exposition in Des Moines. Even 
with the elimination plan, this will give 
the Iowa State Far an increase of ap- 
proximately 35 per cent in baby beef en- 
tries as compared with the record break- 
ing show of 1922. 

The new plan will leave the cattle barn 
entirely clear for the regular cattle class- 


es and will solve the problem of shortage 
of cattle housing space, which has been 
worrying fair officers for several years, 


It was also announced that additional 
offerings had been made in the baby beef 
classes for the 1923 fair, bringing the 
grand total of premiums for these groups 
to $2,925. The American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association has offered $100 for the 
first prize county group, providing they 
are Shorthorns A similar offer of $100 
has been made by the American Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, provided the win- 
ners are Herefords. 

Premium books giving the complete of- 
ferings in the boys’ and girls’ classes for 
the coming Iowa State Fair may be had 
upon application to Secretary A. R. Corey. 
“BETTER FEEDING OF LIVE STOCK” 

CAMPAIGN 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture announces a nation-wide service 
to bring about improved methods of feed- 
ing live stock in the United States. The 
plan is to bring the knowledge of up-to- 
date feeding methods to the attention of 
every live stock feeder in the country; 
and, in codjperation with state agricul- 
tural colleges, county extension agents, 
and other agencies interested in the bet- 
terment of the live stock of the nation, to 
offer individual assistance to farmers who 
have special and difficult feeding prob- 
lems. 

Ever since the beginning of the “Better 
Sires—Better Stock” campaign, which has 
enrolled more than 1,200,000 head of live 
stock for improvement by means of bet- 
ter methods of breeding, there has been 
a demand from stockmen over the entire 
country that the government inaugurate 
a better feeding campaign. A large pro- 
portion of inquiries on live stock prob- 
lems received by the department from 
farmers of the country seek information 
on feeding. The plan which has been 
evolved is expected to render a definite 
service to those who ask for feeding help, 
and also to bring a knowledge of better 
feeding methods to many who would not 
make inquiries. 

A vest pocket size handbook, ‘A Hand- 
book for the Better Feeding of Live 
Stock,” is being prepared by department 
feeding specialists for free distribution to 
farmers who desire a handy-sized set of 
simple rules and reference tables to be 
followed in the feeding of different class- 
es of farm animals. Requirements of an- 
imals, simple analyses of feeds, feeds to 
substitute for other feeds, and simple 
feeding instructions will enable farmers to 
understand the principles of better feed- 
ing and fit their own practice to suit the 
conditions on their farms. 





BOYS AND GIRLS MANAGE THEIR 
OWN BUSINESS 

Arkansas farm boys and girls belonging 
to agricultural extension clubs are learn- 
ing to manage many of the business and 
parliamentary features of their clubs with- 
out the customary aid of the county ex- 
tension worker or other adult local leader, 
according to reports to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Over one- 
fourth of the clubs in the state conducted 
their elections in 1922 unaided by the ex- 
tension agents; over 200 clubs held their 
business meetings without adult help. 

Members of 160 clubs relieved their adult 


leaders of the matter of seeing that mem- 
bers kept daily records of the farm and 
home enterprises undertaken; this was 


Jooked after by the clubs themselves and 
the books collected and turned over to th 
extension agents at the proper time. Thir- 
ty clubs were able to hand in daily record 
hooks from every member.: It is custo- 
mary in boys’ and girls’ club work for the 
county extension agent to solicit and en- 
roll members, but over one-third of the 
Arkansas clubs managed this feature for 
themselves. In one community in the 
state every boy and girl eligible for club 
membership is enrolled, 

These young farmers and home makers 
raised $3,288 toward financing club work 
last year, the largest amount contributed 
from any source in the state, the total 
amount of county budgets being $3,175 and 
the sums donated by busincss men total- 
ing about $2,000. Of this money, $1,700 was 
used in sending selected club members to 
agricultural short courses and $919 in pay- 
ing expenses of judging teams. 

Thru such participation in executive 
features of club work it is felt that the 
boys and girls learned fundamental prin- 
ciples of coiperation and citizenship as 
well as better methods of production, con- 
servation, and farm and home manage- 
ment, 





BIG DECREASE IN FARM POPULATION 
LAST YEAR 


The agricultural population in rural dis- 
tricts of the United States decreased ap- 
proximately 460,000 persons in 1922, as 
Bhown by a survey of 10,000 representa- 
tive farms and groups of farms, made by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is a drop of about 1.5 per cent 
based on 1920 census figures, which placed 


the agricultural population in rural dis- 
tricts at $1,359,000 persons. Not merely 
workers, but men, women and children 


fre included in the estimate. 

Among the geographic divisions, the 
population movement away from the farm 
was relatively strongest in the Pacifie 
states, and the percentage of loss was 
greater than the average for the United 
States in the west-south-central and New 
England states, as well as in the Pacife 
group. All other divisions were below the 
national average. 

The movement from farms to towns and 
cities is estimated at about 2,000,000 per- 
sons, partly offsetting which was a move- 
ment of approximately 880,000 persons from 
cities and towns to farms. This left a net 
shift from farms to towns and cities of 
about 1,120,000 persons, or about 3.6 per 





Butter Profits and Losses 


April butter extras at Chicago aver- 
aged around 43 cents a pound, or about 
6 cents a pound below the February 
price. Considerable weakness in but- 
ter prices is always to be expected dur- 
ing April, but greater weakness devel- 
oped this year than usual. There is 
some prospect that the unusual butter 
profits of the past two years will come 
to a close some time during 1923 or 
early 1924. 

With corn at 80 cents a bushel, oats 
at 46 cents a bushel, bran at $31 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $49 a ton and oil 
meal at $47 a ton, at central markets; 
with hay at $12 a ton on the farm, and 
labor at 23 cents an hour, the cost of 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- 
cago extra basis, was 36 cents a pound 
for the month of April, 1923. The ac- 
3 














tual price was 43 cents a pound, or 
there was a profit of 7 cents a pound. 
This is the smallest profit on butter 
for nearly a year. 

Butter producers are in much better 
position to control the output of their 
product than the producers of cattle or 
hogs. It may be, therefore, that it will 
be some time before butter follows cat- 
tle and hogs into a loss period. 

With feed and labor prices at pres- 
ent levels, Chicago milk in April of 
1923 cost about $1.80 a hundred to 
produce delivered at the country bot- 
tling plant. The actual price was con- 
siderably higher than this. Milk pro- 
ducers over the greater part of the 
corn belt, however, have not been far- 
ing nearly as well, everything consid- 
ered, as the men producing butter-fat 
for the creameries. 
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cent of the rural agricultural population 
at the beginning of the year. Births on 


farms were 925,000 and deaths 265,000. The 
excess of births over deaths reduced the 
net loss in agricultural population to 460,. - 
000 persons, or 1.5 per cent of that popula.« 
lation. 





APRIL CROP CONDITIONS 

The average condition of winter wheat 
changed very little during the first fifteen 
April, to the semi-< 
monthly crop report fo the United Stateg 
Department of Agriculture, Conditions ag 
reported are very variable. Improvement 
in many areas is noticeable, while in oth. 
ers damage from winter killing, the freeze 
ing weather in March and early April and 
heaving of the ground has become in. 
creasingly evident. Late sown wheat hig 
suffered the most. 

The condition of wheat is reported ag 
fair to good in Maryland and Delaware, 
good in Virginia, with some little damagg 
from freezing and growth backward; vari. 
able in Kentucky, with late sown hurt 
by the freeze and early sown good; fair 
in West Virginia, with much damage from 
freezing after a poor start in the fall, and 
fair to good in Texas and Oklahoma, exe 
cept in the western and northwestern gee. 
tions of Oklahoma, where it has suffered 
from drouth. In Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, the season is too 
backward to determine condition with ae- 
curacy. In the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Montana, low temperatures have prevent- 
ed growth. The crop is improving rapidly 
in Missouri, is greening up fairly in the 
eastern two-thirds of Kansas, wth no im- 
provement in the western third of the 
state, and is developing finely in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. There will be a 
heavy abandonment of acreage in Nebrag- 
ka in a crop still deteriorating. Green 
bugs are reported in both Texas and Ok- 
lahoma. Rains came opportunely for early 
grain in California and have improved the 
late sown, which still needs rain, 

An increase in the oat acreage is ex« 
pected in Maryland and Nebraska. Plowe 
ing and seeding have made excellent pro- 
gress in Virginia, have been delayed by 
late spring freezes and rains in Kentucky, 
are backward and proceeding slowly in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, have started 
in central Iowa, and are completed in 
Missouri. Early Kansas_ seedings are 
showing bad effects of recent freeze, but 
late seedings are healthy with but little 
growth. Barley seeding is progressing 
rapidly in western counties of Kansas, and 
Nebraska expects an inoreased barley 
acreage. 

Corn land is being prepared in Virginia, 
but planting is being done in southern 
counties only, due to cold weather. Plant- 
ing has been delayed by adverse conditions 
of weather and soil in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas and Ok- 
Iahoma. It is making good growth in Flore 
ida. Planting has begun in southern Mis- 
souri and Kansas and more corn wil be 
planted on fall and winter plowed land in 
these states than usual. A large acreage 
of kafirs is expected in northwest Okla- 
homa, depending on rains coming soon, 

A cut in the potato acreage is expected 
in Maine, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware 
and the Kearney district of Nebraska, 
Planting of early potatoes is completed in 
the commercial counties of Virginia and 
some early potatoes are being planted in 
Colorado and Utah. Florida is shipping 
new potatoes. The stand is fair in South 
Carolina and planting in Tennessee has 
bee delayed by rains. Replanting has been 
completed in the Orrick and Kaw valley 
districts, Advance in price has caused aM 
increased shipment of old stock from 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and the Idaho 
market continues active. Sweet potato 
beds have been prepared in Virginia and 
Louisiana and bedding has commenced ia 
Arkansas. 

There has been some damage to frul® 
in New Jersey and southern Pennsylvania 
from recent cold weather. Peaches are 
badly hurt in Maryland, Delaware, Vit- 
ginia, West Virginia and North Carolina, 
except in sandhill belt of latter state, also 
slightly injured in southern counties of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. In Washing* 
ton, Idaho and Oregon, apricots, peaches 
and cherries are in blossom and apples 
are budding. 

Clover is reported badly winter killed in 
Ohio Illinois and Indiana. Alfalfa has 
made a good start for the first cutting iM 
Kansas. Hay pastures are very poor in 
Oklahoma, due to drouth. Alfalg and 
grain hay are being harvested in Arizona 

More lambs have been dropped tha 
usual in Kentucky, and mortality has beer 
iow as a rule Calves, lambs and kids 
promise good crops in Texas, with few 
losses Lambing is in progress in thé 
mountain states, with Indi- 
cations now point to an increased spring 
lamb movement to eastern markets from 
California, 

A scarcity of farm labor is reported 
from all parts of the country. This is 
combined with a general demand for high 
er wages than the farmers feel able to 
meet. Road building is active, and bd 
demand for labor in the industries great 
both tending to take labor away from the 
farms. This condition makes for a great | 
er uncertainty as to crop acreages that 1 | 
usual at this time and 
expected acreages to be planted to @ cons 
siderable extent. 
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Harvest Time 
Economy 


It’s real economy to operate 
the John Deere Grain Binder. 
It gives extra years of service, 
and its upkeep costs are ex- 
It stands the 
strains under most severe field 
iti Harvesting costs 
are greatly reduced when you 





John Deere Grain Binder 


Frame made of wide steel bars widely 
overlapped and hot-riveted together — 


Bearings in main frame are self-align- 
ies - — keeps important parts running 


braced — prevents 
knife and apron rollers from binding. 
Knfotter wearing parts, 
cut gears or drop-forgings, and case- 
hardened to resist wear. 
Bundle Carrier easily operated and 
rovide od with adjustme’ ents to maintain 


ongue Truck. Takes 
oft peck © weight — prevents sluing, and 
takes off side draft from horses, 

See this better binder at your 
John Deere dealer’s, and write for 
FREE BINDER BOOKLET 
Also tell us what other imple- 
ments you are interested in, and 
get free copy of ‘ ‘Bookkeeping on 

Farm” — a valuable account 
book. Write to John Deere, Maline, 
Ill., and ask for Package KG- 645 
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GETS THE WORMS /N A DAY 


$6.75 Per Box of 50 with patented bit free 
Shores Mueller Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
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4: Prize Seed Corn- 


in the State Corn Yield Contest 


That’sthe record of ‘my Reid’sYellow 
Corn this year, the corn which has the 
longest record of high yield of any in 
I have a limited sup- 
ply of seed corn for gale. 
at once you can get enough for your 
own use, and thereby materially in- 
Id of your corn acres. 
going fast, and your orders 
will be filled as they are received, 
for new low price. 


FRED McCULLOCH, HARTWICK, lOWA 
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WAREHOUSE SALE 
honographs 


Royal Superb. Former price $150 
Selling for storage charges 


EM & MNcLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 27.—On 
the morning of the 23d we had a heavy 
rain and much fireworks. The last three 
weeks much less gas has been burned on 
the roads, Farmers have been busy pre- 
paring their seed beds and getting their 
grass seed and oats in, which they do in 
much better shape than was done several 
years ago. Notwithstanding the mild and 
open winter, rough feeds are well used 
up. I note many large cribs of corn, but 
they are being held for higher prices. It 
is now above 70 cents. Warm weather 
is not here yet.—B. E. F. 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, 
season with us is backward 
is not all in yet. and we are having heavy 
rains, which tho needed, we would have 
liked to have seen hold off till the oats 
were in the ground. Grass is starting 
finely.—S. M. Corrie. 

Greene County, (c) Towa, April 23.— 
Pastures greatly benefited by rain. Oat 
sowing completed and soil in good condi- 


April 23.—The 
Small grain 


tion. The usual acreage sown, and lots 
of clover and timothy sown with oats. 
Farmers all busy preparing their ground 
for corn. Young chickens doing nicely. 
Egg production is large, as not many 
broody hens. Those with incubators re- 
port large hatches. A number of young 
colts, calves and lambs.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, April 26.— 
The seeding of oats will be about com- 
pleted this week. The ground has been 
sticky and wet all spring. The usnal 
amount of labor has not put the ground 
in as good shape as in former years. The 
pig crop has suffered from the severe 
blizzard in March; many pigs were fro- 
zen; a few sows aborting. Pastures and 
meadows just starting to get green. Fall 
rye looks nice.—J. Diedrich. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, April 27.— 


Weather warming up some. Some oats to 


be sown yet; will be nearly thru this 
week; first oats sown are sprouting A 
good many cattle need more dry feed, 
Young pigs doing well. Some started 
plowing. Sheep being shorn; fleeces are 
mostly in good shape. Meadows are start- 
ing slowly. Roads getting hard with the 
road dragging. Some colts coming. Fruit 


trees not showing buds.—A. R. Calkins. 
Plymouth County. (nw) Towa, April 27. 
—Continued rains the past week have 
hindered field work considerably, and at 
this date there is still some small grain 
not sown. Pastures have benefited great- 
ly, and also the fields of winter wheat, 


but the weather has delayed garden mak- 
ing, only a very few being in at this time. 
Too wet for chicks.—E. L. Milner. 
Hancock County, (mn) Towa, April 27.— 
Seeding will all be finished this week, 


and the ground works finely. Everything 
backward. Pig crop about one-fourth of 


normal; too cold and wet in March and 
first of April. Not many colts to be seen 
Feeding cattle about all shipped out. Feed 


écarce. Not much hay left in the county; 


some baled hay shipped in. Butter-fat 
keeps up well, and a good many are milk- 
ing cows.—E. D. Hammon. 
ILLINOIS 

Macoupin County, (c) Ti., April 21.— 
Oats went in in good condition; coming up 
nicely. Wheat looks very well. Most of 
corn ground borken. Grass is late. We 
need some warm weather. A good many 
say they have lost a good many spring 
pigs. Not many cattle feeding. Old corn 
is scarce; have to ship it in or truck it in. 


It costs about 76 to 80 cents and hauling, 
which is 10 to 15 cents per bushel more. 






—C. M. Edwards Jr. 
Shelby County, (ce) IIL, April 27.—Grass- 
es growing slowly. Small grain looks 


about average. Good bit of losses report- 
ed among spring pigs. Corn getting scarce 
among most feeders. Some having to haul 
several miles. Plowing progressing finely. 
Most all work about a month ahead of 
last spring. Large acreage of small grain 
around here.—S. M. Harper. 


NEBRASKA 

Butler County, (e) Neb., April 20.— 
Started raining this morning and has been 
raining all day. It is what is needed for 
crops of all kinds. Was very windy for 
several days before the storm. Oats and 
spring wheat are coming up. Stock will 
not be turned on the grass before May 1. 
About one-third the wheat ground will be 
put in other crops. The pig crop is 
slightly smaller than last year.—Harold 
R. Dewey. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 20.— 
Wheat that was not blown out looks well 
now, but many thin, backward pieces, due 
to dry, windy weather. Oats just coming 
up; very late. Most farmers have disked 
their corn ground. Some few started to 
plow for corn. Season very cold and 
backward. Trees just beginning to leaf 
out. <A good rain today will help every- 
thing. A great deal of improving going 
on among the farmers.—Charles M. 
Turner. 

Clay County, (s) Neb., April 
Wheat spotted here; some fields good and 


27.— 


others blown out. Are having needed 
moisture. Oats in and look fine. Soil in 
fine condition for corn; plowing nearly 


Pig crop good. All feed lots are 


Fresh From the Country 





empty now, except some sheep. Fruit safe. 
Everything backward. Corn 72 cents, 

wheat $1.05, butter-fat 39 cents. Lots of 
trees and or namentals dead from drouth.— 
John L. Barr. 

Holt County, (n) Neb., April 16.—The 
farmers are sowing oats and speltz. But 
few acres of spring wheat will be sown. 
Many tons of hay have been shipped out 
of the county in the last eight months. 
But few stacks on the meadows. Stock 
healthy; but very few cases of stalk dis- 
ease and stalk fields pastured. But few 
fat hogs in the feed yards. Many 
loads have been shipped out of the county 


ear- 


in the last six months. As it appears at 
present, the spring crop of pigs will be 
light. Colt crop far below normal. Local 
price for corn 75 cents, oats 45 to 50 cents, 
speltz 55 cents, potatoes 50 cents, eggs 22 
cents, apples $2.25 per bushel.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 


MISSOURI 

3ates County, (w) Mo., April 21.—Farm- 
ers are busy planting corn. Early oats 
were killed; half of the acreage re-sown; 
others will plant corn, Fine rain fell the 
20th, and was needed for pastures. A fair 
fruit crop is predicted if we have no fur- 
ther cold weather.—Jerry Burch, 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., April 25.— 
Spring weather of past week has brought 
wheat nearly to normal Oats are com- 
ing up and cattle getting nearly full feed 
on grass. Corn planting will be the order 
of the day from now on. Peaches probably 
all killed by hard freeze in March. Pros- 
pects for small fruit good, unless late 
frosts; prospects for apples are excellent. 
No losses of cattle or pigs reported. Plen- 
ty of showers. While spring is ten days 
late, farm prospects were never better 
at this date in this section.—J. C. Preston. 

INDIANA 
County, (se)Ind. , April 26.— 
weather up to the past 
all sown; about the usual 
a less amount of grass 


Lawrence 
Cold, backward 
few days, Oats 
acreage. Probably 


and clover seed sown. Clover and tim- 
othy meadows badly killed out by dry 
summer and fall. Most wheat fields look- 
ing good, with very littl damage from 
freezing. Some corn ground plowed; soil 
breaks in finest condition I nearly ever 
saw—more effects of drouth. Spring pig 
crop about as usual for number; more 
loss than common. Cold March.—Clarence 
Scoggan. 
OHIO 
Adams County, (s) Ohio, April 26.—This 


has been a cold, wet spring so far, but 


looks like we were going to have some 
nice weather Wheat only looking fair; 
too much freezing in February and 
March. All stock in fair shape and gen- 
erally healthy. About the usual number 
of calves and pigs Lots of plowing to do 
yet. Not many oats sown yet, owing to 
wet weather. Hay $15 to $20 per ton, corn 
“0 to $1.10, cream 44 cents, eggs 22 cents, 
hens 17 cents, hogs $5 to $8. attle dull 
and hard to sell. Fresh cows $40 to $50. 
Can hardly sell horses, Not many spring 


colts.—J. R. J 


MINNESOTA 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., April 27— 
Seeding is badly delayed by the unsettled 
weather. A lot of oats will be sown in 
May. Dirt roads are very bad, as farm- 
ers do not have time to drag them, Cream 
down to 41 cents Charles H. Carlson. 





EUROPEAN CROPS IN GOOD 
CONDITION 

conditions are ine 

received by the 

of Agriculture 

of Agri«- 

message 


food crop 
radiogram 


Generally 
dicated in a 
United States Departimnent 
from the International Institute 
culture, at Rome. The radio 
reads as follows: 

In Belgium, sowing 
middle of March, with fa 


commenced the 
vorable weather 


and no frost damage to winter crops. 
Winter crops in Germany slightly above 
average; some damage by floods; spring 
sowings progressing well. Ninter crops 


in France favored by climate; spring sow- 


ing well under way but slightly retarded 
by rain. Crop conditions in Italy good; 
weather favorable and sowing under way. 
Good crops are expected in Spain; spring 
sowing completed. 

“In Czecho Slovakia wheat and barley 
crops in average condition; rye good as 
compared with poor showing last year; 
weather favorable for sowing. Sowing 


progressing in Bulgarta, but slightly re- 


tarded by March rains; cereal conditions 
good; weather favorable. Crops of bar- 
ley, wheat and oats in England in gener- 
ally good condition except small propor- 
tion slightly damaged by rain; spring 
sowings under way, but behind average, 
with small decrease in wheat; March 


weather favorable and sowing progressing 
well with exception of barley. In Egypt, 
wheat and barley yield average; barley 
harvest progressing, with wheat ready by 
middle of April. Crop conditions in Tunis 
good under favorable weather.” 


LIFE OF CORN BELT FARM TRACTORS 


Estimates upon the probable length of 
life of the tractor on corn belt farms have 
been obtained from 278 tractor owners by 
investigators in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, studying the cost of 
using tractors. The estimates range from 


a life of five years. 





three to ten years, 81 owners estimating 
The average of all 
of the estimates received is 6.6 years, 
Some of these estimates may seem low, 
yet there are instances of operators who 
have considered their machines profitable 
after wearing them out in as brief a time 
as two years, under adverse soil condi- 
tions. 

Even a low priced tractor doing a large 
amount of work each year may be expect- 
ed to give at least five years of service if 
the machine is given intelligent care and 
kept in repair. Under adverse conditions 
this figure may be lower while under fa- 
vorable conditions it may be higher. Ine 
formation obtained in 1920 from 1,219 
tractor owners showed that about half of 
the men who had bought their tractors 
in 1916 and 1917, one-third of those who 
purchased in 1914 and 1915, and one-fourth 


of those who purchased in 1913 or earlier 
were still using them for field work. 
These men had owned their tractors on an 
average of 4.5 years. and they estimated 
that the machines would last five years 
more, 

From the replies received from these 


1,219 farmers who had used their tractors 
four or more years, it was found that 469 


had disposed of their first machines, 35 
per cent of them for cash and 65 per cent 
in trade, usually for new tractors. The 
men who had sold their machines had 
kept them for an average period of a little 
more gJhan three years and sold or traded 
them for approximately half the first cost. 








STOCK DIP 


The best insurance against 
the spread of contagious dis- 
ease and epidemics on the 
farm. Kills lice and other par- 
sites. Destroys disease germs. 
Cures skin diseases and sores. 


COSTS LESS BECAUSE 
IT GOES FARTHEST 


Sold by reliable dealers since 1886. 
Write today for free 20-page book 
on “Farm Sanitation.” 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 23 HA, NEBR. 
John W. po .. ~~ 
Makers of the Famous Hog Regulator and 
the Complete Standard Line of Live 
Stock and Poultry Remedies 
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FINANCIAL SHEEP. FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Bank clearings per capita, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | an 
outside New York, month medium to prime— : “a 
Of March ........ccccoccccop 100] 135 Last week ........+++-(13.5% * 00/13.63 @ |% 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week before ......... 13.55|... 7113.63 = ~ : 
ss at New York ......seeese00] 119] 114 | Lambs, culls and common ; $8 ¢ Ss ia 
General Price Outlook Industrial stocks ........s00. 154) 109 Last week ..... coerce 11.50/11.25/_". .* 4 ao $.. 
Serra 75 103 y. Week before so nagets? 11.25}11.13/11.15 i Ea oa 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR | juL_y HOG PRICES—If earling wethers, medium b 
—If pre-war relation- ime Ti ie —~ 
10 nei dabademantalltapenape ships are taken as a base, July lard now “cnet week peeaen oe eee. (11.38/11.63/11.33 ae we 
The percentage columns in the following gd Ss price al ae ee” _ Week before ......... }11.38|11.63|11.38 Last week .........1$4.867 |$4.637 [95.4 
7 > % te. : BF at ebb pat ; 
table are worthy of the most careful study. | the basis of July rib sides, heavy hoge at | PWS, medium to choice) 4 0) 4 1. 4 cy | Week before ......-}..--.. a 
The first column gives percentage present Chicago next July will be $7.17. ate Maan.” 8.00| 8.13! 8.50 maples 2 q 
7 Week before «.-ccoces e 2 Pee, “WOOK ssccaneus .193 .0674 34 5 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- RAILBOAD LOADINGS—Figures show the | Feeder lambs, medium to Week before ....... es .0667/34.6 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- M523. of th for week ending April 14, choice— German mark— r 
4, of the 1919-1922 four year average ee RE EP errr Aes oie Gioe Last week 2382! .00004 
sponding week lagt year. for this week in April: Coal and coke Week before : Week ia te. - | "00005 es 
i i 2 51 per cent, grain 126 per cent, live — : — - oe wd : 
an ee eee 8 Oo Se order ho. get the stock 125 per cent, ore 164 per cent, and NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all a 


most benefit out of this table is to note the 
level of prices as a whole. For instance, 
Bradstreet’s wholesale price index is now 
152 per cent of pre-war and 121 per cent 
of the same week last year. Now go down 
over the list and see which products are 
above and which below the general whole- 
sale price level From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke,  pig-iron, 
crude petroleum, lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level. From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 
last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eges, cattle and clover seed have ad- 
vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to over-production, 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cottoa prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 
increased this spring and corn acreage in 
the south Cecreased. Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 























likely to be a gradual slowing down ir the 
amount of new building 
Note that industrial stocks are now 51 
per cent above pre-war and % per cent 
above last year If industrial stocks 
weaken until they are only 40 per cent 
above pre-war, it is probable that there 
will be unemployment of labor next win- 
ter. This, combined with the heavy pro- 
duction of live stock, would have a bad 
effect on live stock prices. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
| 35] 38 
on Sloane 
wee | BES 
ee Pi con 
Sekiccs 
vq) vg- 
17) Fo Yow 
7} 2 ° S ? ° 
Ballaas 
Bradstreet's index number..| 152] 121 
—_—_ CATTLE—At Chicago a 
1,300-pound fat cattle ......| 123] 114 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 123 109 
Canners and cutters ......... 105 95 
Feeders ............ eesscvere 108 109 
HOGS—At Chicago 
De kw bad badass a | 93] 74 
emt BOSS .....cecces 96 75 
DMGLS bo otueks oasubs< sons | 90 69 
ee beheahimanepeapaenr: TI TE 
—_ SHEEP—At Chicago —_ 
Lambs _.........+.++++.+++0- | 168} 105 
—__.._ WOOL AND HIOES 
Quarter blood wool at wonton) 73) 153 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. .| 100 125 
Salient ee pte 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... | 122} 137 
SE BOM. © WRIOS ooccncsvcces | 94 122 
eee, ING, B POE ..cccceccces 113) 95 
Wheat, No.1 northern ...... 110 SS 
On towa Farms— | | 
ee rs ee | 129 151 
Oats hee Sree eee eee ie betel 17 7 
_MILIL-FEEDS © 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee| 163] 101 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ...... | 147 56 
Bran, at Kansas City .......] 129} 126 
Shorts, at Kansa 3 City .| 130 126 
ny HAY =. 
No. 1 timothy. at Chicago ...] 114 “R0 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City ___ 161 119 
Pa _ OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ..........| 134 14 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 126 191 
Cotton, at New York ....... 209 159 
Eggs, at Chicago ............] 123, 104 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Dich ttebtaakivaidsebvnses | 102! 10 
DMiiwaha bie abo e dsm anesc | 89 6 
DL eéGbeGbescs 0645 0hebaneon | 142 68 
Bacon ........ ereereere eee yy | 121 x 
___FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
Dt hbkntdecshinsedakoeaees 116) 129 
DEE cccnaccecevsseesc 113 124 
ats— 
ERT Terr rere ree | 97 115 
OO rr | 102 109 
Wheat— | | 
ET Gusbsascbksebeuseeseees 106} 99 
DE i +cnsesccbases ee 108 104 
zard— 
Ci ciecch chs eeatabeae es | 106 103 
SD 6 s0ss e006 0060ex 104 103 
Sides— | | 
Ssh bibS6 5554400454580 | 88] 92 
NIIOE noc ccccccseccacesl 92 4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelsville ........ | 186 120 
Pig iron, at Birmingham voonl 198] 169 
Copper, at New York ....... 101| 133 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 196) 116 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ERBCGM ccccccccccccces oe 229 164 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x 
No. 2. com. boards :....{ 204) 129 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6} | 
and 8 B. (finish) ava 243] 119 
NE. 6 pcinncanseess 000500 169} 128 











miscellaneous merchandise 134 per cent. 
These figures indicate unusual business 
activity 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1922 averaged $37 a 
month and board, or about 123 per cent 
of pre-war, as compared with 132 per 
cent in 1922. For 1923 farm-hand wages 
will evidently be higher than in 1922 and 
will probably average 140 per cent of 
pre-war. But even at 140 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 210 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is aproximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
lind generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Rapids corn oil cake meal is 


in ton lots 


Cedar 

$50.25 
TANKAGE 

Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 

















CATTLE 
——— ————— = a 
| | > 
dj} h| 2 
= | 8 n 
2/ 2/6 
O1olsM 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | | 
Choice and prime— | 
eee 1 9.50/10.08] 9.73 
Week before ......... | 9.50/10.15) 9.63 
Good j 
i WO. sasseaaep an | 8.75] 9.38) 9.05 
Week hefore ......... 8.75) 9.45] 8.88 
Medium— | 
SE WEE es eccns veya 8.13] 9.08] 8.48 
eWek before ......... | 8.13) 8.63] 8.30 
Common— | | | 
CA WEE. nis s'ncines v0 { 7.13] 7.57! 7.63 
eWek before ......... | 7.13) 7.87) 7. 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
ee eer ere 9.50) 9.95] 9.68 
eWek before ......... 9.50)10.03) 9.638 
Medium and good— | 
Last week ...... swsees | 8.38! 8.88) 8.28 
Week before ......... | 8.35| 8.95) 8.43 
Common | | | 
See: GOON. ascicwessesc | 6.88] 7.88] 7.10 
Week before ......... | 6.88] 7.43] 7.03 
Buteher catth | | 
Heifers } | 
SR cose seneases 6.75] 7.63) 6.63 
eWek before ......... | 6.75) 7.80) 6.63 
Cows— 
ee | 
Week before ......... ) 
Pulls— | 
CGR WOE 6insesiceese f 
Week before ......... | & 
Canners and cutters— | 
BU WOE ccésscesecccd 41.00 88 a 
eWek before } 3.75] 3.83) 3.50 
Feeder steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | 
RIDE WOOK sc caiscesvene 18] 7.25) 7.30 
Week before ......... | 7.18] 7.25} 7.38 
Medium ¢800-1,000 Ibs.) | | 
SS eee ee | 
Week before ......... 
Stockers— 
steers— | 
CO WORK: sw exsesesesc 6.38! 6.38) 6.80 
eWek before ......... | 6.38] 6.38] 6.80 
Cows and heifers— } 
Last week ............ | 4.50! 4.75! 4.67 
WG DRIES. kcivcn sos | 4.50] 4.75] 4.70 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Ane: WBE vs cseauwns a's | 7.38) 7.63) 7.55 
Week before .........| 7.73! 7.93] 7.93 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
[MOU WEOK .icivcens e+] 7.43] 7.88] 7.68 
Week Delore csccccecs 7.75) 8.15] 7.98 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
RARE WORK s6scensenees cooeel 7.88] 7:45 
WOE. WOTORD . accchcee chistes 8.13) 7.78 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week ...... ry ea 7.45] 7.30 
WOEK DSTOTO ccseoccss «+-| 7.08) 6.85 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
SSE WORK sk<seesnseus 6.38 6.65) 6.40 
Week before ......... 6.80] 6.85) 7.08 
Rough packing sow (200 
Ibs. up)— 
ee | eee «++! 6.25] 6.25] 6.30 | 
Week before .....00» -| 6.63] 6.75] 6.82 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week sense ene alenen 6.75 
WOOK DHELOTe cccoccccclooces 7.13 
Stock pigs— | 
East week ....cccccoce| 6.13}.....) 6.98 
WOOK BOTOTO o..00000 | 6.25].....) 6.97 














cla: ses of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | | 
Oe fo, SEO OO Seer | 19.25)15.50 
Week before ery Pere ut ed 
Timothy, No. 1— | } | 
SME WOOK cacccccscsies Peres Aree bi | 
Week HelOTS o..<c0000]ec00- Lovo 0 021.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | 
Last week ......0+.+..|24.00/28.00 
Week before ........./23.75/28.00] 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
TMS WOOK ccevcscccees 121.25/27.00) 
Week before ........./21.25/26.50| 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | | 
Tet MN becca weeeees 19.75|25.25 
Week before ......... 119.75|24.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2 | | 
Last week 21.75) 
Week before ........- 17.75/20.50| 
Oat straw— | | 
COR WOOK. .cccccsvesen | 9.25, 8.25,11.00 
Week hefore ........-. ! 9.25! 8.00/11.00 
GRAIN 
| | 21 ¢ 
& | djs] és 
a) <4/a| 2 
—= | « = n 
= i s go | 4 
my. oO ~ 1.28 
Gorn, No. 2Y l l 
Last week ..../ .85%! .84%4! .89 B14 
Week before | B14! .B0 St | wie 
Corn, No 3Y | | 
Last week 84%) 831%! .BRY) 80% 
Week before | .81 | .70%| .8 q 
Corn, No. 4Y | | | | 
Last week wo. 8314]. | 79% 
Week before ..| .79¥%4|...... eae | .76%4 
Oats No. 2W— | | 
Last week -o+ | 47%! 46%! 47%! 144% 
Week before ..| .47 | .45%] .47%| .44 
Barley | | | | 
Last week ..../ .6314! 
Week before ..| .73 | 
Rye | | | 
Last week ....| .87%| 
Week before ..| .87) | | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard} | | 
Last week ....[1.28 [1.20 [1.22 [1.18% 
Week before” ..|1.2644/1.19 [1.28 1.19% 
FEEDS. 
= = ae = = 
ey 2 a 
$/s13\: 
s/2/¢/3/& 
n a |@ os 
~_ | 5 aja les 
| <a » | = 
A iS mi 42 
Bran-— | | j | 
Last week... ./30.50 28.50/28.25'32.00 
Week before, .|29.25|28.50/27.15/32.00 
Shorts | | | 
Last week..../30,50/30.50|28.75/35.00] 
Week before. .!29.25/30.25)27.13135.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
mst week..../34.00[...../.....135.00 
Week before. ./32.50].....]...../32.00] 
Oil meal (o.p.) | | | | 
Last week..../46.50].....145.50) 
Week before. .|43.75)...../44.00] | 
Cottonseed (41 | | | 
per cent | | | 
week... ./49.00 | 
before. .|47.00] | | 
re | 
week....| -170.00).....170.00/70.00 
Week before. .-170.00]...../70.00 70.00 
Gluten— | | 
SR Sees Soe Hee ae 15.65 
Week before..].....|. a | 13.65 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
° | 
| 3 
| #18, 
> vv 
m av 
a pe 
Pee US bee 
U. S. Liberty 44's, second—|! | 
RE MINI 3's it's asus a's oS $100.00!/$ 96.29 
WUE OTONO sos cecanwnclosaws vie 97.17 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, third— | 
SI Pr eae 100.00 97.30 
i Pre ree an é 98.00 
. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— i 
ROR, 6 5S ow is 6/5 610 ai ye 100.00; 97.50 
Week before eee, anea mn | 97.24 
U. S. Victory 4% | | 
Least Week oscccsece pasate | 100.00) 100.90 
WG TD 65 saneaneseas EASE | 100.00 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.84, week be- 
fore $13.04. Chicago-—-Last week $11.15, 
week before $11.13. 








Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 63 per cent of ten-yeap 
average, as contrasted with 86 per cent for 
fat cattle, 71 per cent for sheep and 1} 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. Lamb 
prices are up because of small receipts, 

The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten-year average for receiptg 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver. 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
inating seasonal bias: 

HOGS 


























PERI. 
o xe 
22 24 
~ =] 
Bd} sno) & 
O23 | o0% § 
$8 | 222 
ge? | a oa E 
paeee EOD © vccesdcene 146! 147, 68 
Maron 6 20 OB .esceveess 134) 138; 1 
MATCH 15: 40: ZB 2.6 eccecss 126) 146) 69 
MaArcn ZS £0: 80 ascccccees | 135) 152) 6 
March 30 to April 6...... | 132| 152) @ 
re aS 2 Se |. Se eee | 169) 164] 67 
AGU AS £090! oc isecswess 1 140) 149) 66 
Te Sree {| 118 22} @ 
tCATTL 
March ito 8 ....%. oie 108; 107] 88 
meron 2 £0 15 .seweecces 98) 101) 7 
March 16 to 23 .......... 114{ 106] 7% 
March 22 to 90 ..ccccsces 112} 112) §% 
March 30 to April 6...... 139; 120) & 
oe I 2S | ee 141 130; 84 
REC BB GINS sods cinwie cielo a) 116] 113] 8% 
ES Seen ene | 112] 119] 8 
*SHEEP 
SIME. CBO) ass Sh on os | 93) 104) 68 
Meroh 810216 vcéecsss 99| 104) 83 
Pemeen 25 fo Be wccscvesee 94; 102) 8 
Btarch 23: to 30. ..cescvcc 114; 100! § 
March 30 to April 6...... 118] 128] 8 
eS Te ce) eee 135) 1121 7 
re eb Be | eer 135) 121 % 
ADT 19 60:26 sosccccesenis 105| 103) M1 
*LAMBS 
maren 120 9S saccsbcons 93| 104) 107 
MAMOH. 2 RO AS. sax s0s00% 99} 104) 106 
BSrCh 25) £028 ..6600050 94) 102] 107 
March 23 to 30 .......... 114) 100) 107 
March 30 to April 6...... 118} 128) 104 
8 8 reer 135] 112] 104 
OMSS BORO ED ded see neues 135] 121} 101 
April 19 to 26 105} 103} 102 








*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined, 

tHogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
The exports of wheat the third week in 
April were 3,620,000 bushels, as compared 


with 4,141,000 bushels the week before 
and 1,087,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the third 


week in April were 1,394,000 bushels, as 
compared with 1,060,000 bushels the week 


before and 8,143,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in April were 569,000 bushels, 


as compared with 192,000 bushels the week 
before and 689,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The exports of lard the third week im 
April were 22,999,000 pounds, as come 
pared with 23,712,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and = 11,841,000 pounds for the samé 
week last year Exports of pork were 
17,552,000 pounds for the third week fn 
April, as compared with 18,054,000 the 


week before and 10,587,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICE 


Butter creamery extras, last week 
40c, week before 48c: cheddar cheese, last 
week 20°%c, week before 19% c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 25e, week before 26%4¢ 
ducks, last week 2c, week before 25¢ 
spring chickens, last week 25c, week be 
fore 30c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50%¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14% 
clover seed at Toledo $11.50, and cotton 
at New York 28.8c. Iowa elevator corm 
prices are about 74c and oats 41c per 
bushel. 








HORSE MEAT 
Prevaling high prices for meat cattle 
have recently caused the inhabitants of 
large German cities to turn their attention 
to horse meat as a substitute for beef, 
Says a report to the Department of Com 
merce from Consul Richardson, Berli®, 
and statistics show a continually increas 
fing demand, Observations made by the 
consul at different hours of the day in alt 
districts confirm this. The prices realized 
for horse meat are within the means % 
many middle-class people for whom 
is too expensive to be bought regularly. 
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prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 





—_——__ 
oa 


Joshua Crabapple says: 

“It would be easier to keep the 
boys down on the farm if it 
wasn’t so hard to keep the in- 
terest rate down.”’ 








GARDENS 
A garden is a handy thing to have about 
the place; it gives us hours of healthful 


toil, and food to feed our face. I plant 
gome cabbages and spuds, tomatoes, beans 
and peas—breathes there a man who has 


no taste for any one of these? There's 
onions. beets and lettuce, red peppers by 
the score, and good old juicy roastin’ 
ears, a Wagon load or more. And as for 
fresh asparagus, I always had a hunch 
twas easier to raise than buy at fifty 


cents a bunch. 
[like to stand out by the fence and lean 


upon my hoe as folks are going by to 
town, and watch my garden grow. I love 
to watch the cabbages as they begin to 
head, the pea-pods gettin’ plump and fine, 
tomatoes turnin’ red. I know there’s mel- 
ons on the vines that thickly spread and 
run (but don’t come nosin’ ‘round at 
night, for I have got a gun), It’s just a 
little dangerous and risky like, to boot. 
to monkey ‘round that garden when the 
corn begins to shoot. Of course it hasn't 
hurt me yet. I’ve got along right well, and 
yet it might sometime, you know, you 
can't just always tell. 

Oh, yes, I love my garden, you bet your 


Sunday hat, but somehow I just can’t pull 
weeds—my wife does all of that.—H. C. 
Fort. 





The best place to live is just inside your 
income. 








CL 


Son: “Pa, do they feed cows fermented 
silage to get stewed beef?” 
THE SILVER LINING 
“Has seen my b-b-blanket?” 
demanded shivering buck on one of 
those typically sunny French mornings. 





anvone 


Nobody had—for purposes of publica- 
tion, anyway. 

“Has anyone seen my b-b-blouse?” 
Nope. 

“Well,” said the buck, after a moment’s 
deliberation. “I’m g-g-glad I’ve g-g-got a 


nice warm b-b-belt at any rate.”’ 





Government will discontinue the two- 
dollar bill. It can discontinue everything 
above the one without cramping our style. 


LOST HIS HEARING 

After hearing evidence in an assault 
case between man and wife, in which the 
wife had had provocation, the magistrate, 
turning to the husband, remarked: ng | 
really can not do anything in this case.” 

“But she has cut a piece of my ear 
off, sir.” ; 

“Well,” said the magistrate, “I will bind 
her over to keep the peace.”’ 

“You can’t,” shouted the husband. “She 
threw it away.’’—Tit-Bts. 


however, that the long- 
@istance dancer who went crazy didn’t 
have such a long distance to go. 


It is possible 





USE OR ABUSE? 
“Henry.” said a mother to her ten- 
year-old, “haven't I always told you to 
4 your napkin at the table?” 
ed — Iam using it, mother, protest- 
enry, with an air of injured inno- 
cence. “I’ve pot the dog tied to the leg 
Of the table with i hi 


” 


USELESS CAUTION 
An old country 


woman stepped into a 
suburban drug st : 


miburban ar store and laid on the coun- 
ter breseription for a mixture containing 
The erams ef morphia. 

in € druggist exercised the 
owperine the dangerous 

at a shame!” 

80 Stingy: jt’s for 
Presbyterian, 


utmost care 
drug. 

she cried. ‘‘Don’t be 
an orphan girl.’’—The 


“y; A GOOD REASON 
-— Said the teacher, ‘‘why is it 
> lghtning never strikes in the same 
ace twice?” 
cause,” said Jimmy confidently, ‘‘af- 


ter it hj 
ts once, the same place ain’t 
© any more.” " 
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CROP prices are too low. 
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Bridge Saf 


Taxes are too high. Farmers want more money for 


fice a NEN Ms 
cd 


everything they sell. What sha//they do? Many believe that commodity pools will bridge the way 


to higher prices. 


Others think cooperative marketing organizations are going too fast for safety. 


Prof. E. G. Nourse of Iowa in “Commodity Pools—Aces or Deuces’’ in The Farm Journal for May, 
warns of the dangers and points the road to real progress and permanent success. It’s a straight- 
from-the-shoulder article every farmer should read. Don’t miss it! Or the dozens of others in May. 


“Will Black Giant Rival the Turkey?” 


Because Turkeys are hard to raise few farmers can afford 
to take the time and trouble to raise them 
Boyer writes in this article about the wonderful new breed 
of chickens — as big as turkeys, easy to raise and paying 
Every farmer and his wife should read this. 


More Fine Articles for May 


big profits. 


How and Where to Borrow Money 


Farm Crop Prices — Past and Present 


What to Teach Young Children 
Farm Power From the Small Brook 


New Outdoor Games for Young Folks 


The Colorado River Compact 
Helping the Help Problem 


Want Your Wool Made Into Blankets ? 

Four Bars to More Farm Production 
Testing Tells the Truth 
National Service 












Spring and Summer Hats 


for market. 








Cartoon on High Taxes 
Srom May issue of The Farm Journal 


all over the country — besides its the lowest in price. 


SEND NOW 


get anywhere else, and besides you will also get The Farm Journal 
regularly every month for four whole years. «Address all orders to 


—and many 


others 








“Breaking the World’s Corn Record” 
In a special interview, William H. Gilmore, the Ohio 
“Corn King”, tells how he did it. 
things, ‘‘Most farmers don’t give their corn land enough 
work.” This article appears in the May issue and whether or 
not you grow corn read it—there is money in Gilmore’s ideas. 


He says among other 


Get This Big May Issue Quick 


Written for more than 1,150,000 farm men 
and women, their boys and girls, and their 
hired help— The Farm Journal is full of 
snap, ginger and gumption; it’s a practical 
farm, livestock, orchard, garden, dairy, 
poultry, home and household magazine, 
with pictures, cartoons and good fun for all. 
The Farm Journal is for more money and 
bigger profits for farmers first, last and all 
the time. It leads in all big questions, 
It’s the one national farm paper you must 
have to keep in touch with what is going on 


your dollar now will bring you this splendid 
«May issue, full of new good things you can't 


The Farm Journal 


Philadelphia New York 


May Issue on Sale Now 
at Newsstands 














WHITE 


Stop losing baby chicke 
through White Diarrhea. 
Incubator chicks are very susceptible to 
this disease. Order a supply of 


Dia-Tone 


AND PREVENT THIS LOSS, Dia |j 
Tone is used with great success by poultry 
raisers, and issold underthe guarantee tha’ 
it must be satisfactory or your money back. 


Send $1.00 for Large Bottle 


R. L. MORLAND 


Worthington = Minnesota 





STEEL POSTS 





oDup 30¢ each 


Direct From Factory to 
Farm. Famous Hinged 
Joint Guaranteed Fencing 
and High Carbon Tee 
Type Steel Posts. 

Write for free catalog. 


EL POST & FENCE CO. 
LSON STEEL P Mankato. Minnesota 






NE 
Dept. J 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 

H.W. Porth &4Co., Winfield, Kansas 
fa fe b 

F REE MA poets Grorhane Wieeart Dept. 














5, Himme)berger-Marrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





IS THE TIME 


NOW ivan 


Never ayain will American farmers 
be offered such splendid opportuni- 
ties to acquire the best farm Jand at 
such low prices. 

Operating costs will come down 
and prices of farm products will go 
up. Land values will advance with 
them. 

We own hundreds of fine farms in 
the heart of the Corn Belt. Our 
terms of sale were never more at- 
tractive. 

Can you afford to delay making 
an investigation? Our farms will 
earn you good profits and advance 
in value. 

SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
1923 KED BOOK 
“STRAUS QUALITY FARMS” 


It is just off the press. Don’t delay— 
write today. No obligation. 


The Straus Brothers Company 
Worid’s Largest Dealers in 
improved Farm Lands. 

Heme Office: 

136 K. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Detroit Ligonier Chicago 











Low Priced Farms 


This bank bas a number of improved farms and 
ranches that will be disposed of regardless of actual 
value. Your chance to start right. Here is sample: 
160 acre farm 4 miles to growing town in heart of oil 
activities in Montana. Good land, nearly all tillable, 
good amall bulldings. O11! rights may be valuable, 
Only $25 per acre. 320 acres 10 miles to county seat, 
half tillable, balance grazing, $12.50 per acre. Others 
in Minnesota and Dakotas. Terms given. Why pay 
rent? Get a farm of your own tn new and growing 
country. Wewllihelp you. Don'tdelay. Write to- 
day. Address 

14, Farm Department 
CAPITAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








80-Acre Missouri Farm 
Overlooking Beautiful River 


Big crops wheat, corn, hay from easily worked 
fleide, rich dark loam; 25-cow spring-watered paa- 
ture, valuable timberlot; excellent fishing, boating; 
bathing; only 14 miles RR town, good markets; 67 
peach trees, apples, pears, berries; excellent §-room 
house, ample barn, emoke house, stable. Owner 
called away, 66000 gets !t, cow, 250 poultry, fuil tm- 
plements, tools included If taken soon. Part cash. 
Detalls page 34 Illus. Catalog Bargatps—many states. 
Copy free. Address me personally. E. A. STROUT, 
Pres, STROUT FARM AGENCY, 831HD, 

York Life Bullding, Kansas City, Mo. 


Get a Farm 


ON THE 800 LINE tin North Dakota or northern 
Minnesota Conditions never better to buy good 
lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested 
in. Homeseeker’s rates one fare plus 
#2.00. Send for information to H.S. Funston, 
No. 6, Soo Line Ky,, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JOR SALE—150 acre farm; best loam soil for 
potatoes, corn and grain; 140 acres tillable, 40 


New 











acres tilled; new buildings, best water for stock and 








ARD WOOD CUT.OVER LAND-—5Silt 

loam, Clay sub-soll, neither sandy nor gravelly; 
close to town: good roads; good schools; tn the heart 
You deal directly with the 
Easy terms. 
or map and Booklet 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER COMPANY, 


of the Dairy district. 
owbers—no agents and no commissions. 
Aleo improved farms. Write f 
No. 6. 
Land Department, Ktanley, Wisconsin. 


house, timber; new school; stock and machinery. 
Priced reasonable. Merritt Tuttle, owner, Lake- 
wood, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—°” acres in Mellette County, 
South Dakota. Well improved, 

Forty Dollare per acre. For fuil particulars, write 

Fred Matousek, Wood, South Dakota. 

Please mention this paper when writing. 














WALLACES’ FARMER, May 4, 1998 














ABERDEEN ANGUS 
June 7—Hartnell & Lang, Stacyville, 
lowa; sale at Iowa City, lowa; E. Da- 
vis, lowa City, Iowa, sale manager. 
June 7—J. Tudor & Son, lowa City, Iowa; 
E. T. Davis, lowa City, Iowa, sale man- 
ager. 
June 7—Hess & Brown, Waterloo, Iowa. 
June 8—A. G. Messer. Grundy Center. Ia, 
June 14—Walter Wilkinson, Prairie City, 
jowa 
Oct. $-10—Hess & Brown, Waterloo, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
May 31—A. A. Wilson, Hudson, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Brock & Co., Indianola, lowa. 
June 6—Fricke Bros., State Center, lowa. 
June 12—Falcon Bros., Central City, Iowa. 
June 13—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa 
June 14—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
June 19—Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa, 
June 20—Miller Bros., Britt, Iowa. 
June 27—K. N. Marshall, Ollie, lowa. 


HEREFORDS 
paar, 28—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
nd, 
June 14—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 


June 16—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 


Illinois. 


Aug. 1—Hawkeye Tamworth Herd, Ames, 
Iowa. 
Aug. 4—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 
Illinois. 
HOLSTEINS 
May 8—Holstein Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; S. H. Bird, Manager, 


South Byron, Wis. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue tn order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 














LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Lowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCE, 2224 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Webster City, Iowa 


Field Notes 


Raiph Allgood, Oskaloosa, Iowa, reports 
150 early Duroe Jersey pigs in spite of the 
bad weather.—Advertising Notice. 

Art Shaw, Oskaloosa, lowa, is offering 
Hampshire bred fall gilts weighing 200 to 
22h pounds: also a couple of afll boars. 
Look up his card and write for one of 
these good pigs.—Advertising Notice. 

Col. H, A. Dunlap, Williamsburg. Iowa, 
reports that he thinks the Spotted Polands 
will come along good after the weather 
warms up and the grass gets started. He 
has quite a lot of spring pigs.—Advertising 
Notice. 





A. J. Fullmer, Irvine, Towa, has about 
100 good spring pigs Many of them are 
sired by a son of Giant's Rival He has 


one litter by Choice Goods and a few pigs 





by other outside boars that are doing 
finely.—Advertising Notice. 

Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa, has 70 
little Poland Chinas from 12 sows. They 
are sired by Great Standard, by Great 


Master, and Ankerstone, by The Banker, 
Andrew also has a fine herd of Shorthorns. 
A lot of young stock is coming along nice- 
ly for the fall trade.—Advertising Notice 
Lee & Morck, Ames. Iowa, have had 
fair luck this spring with their Poland 
China pig crop. They have 65 pigs from 
ten sows. The pigs are sired by Rainbow 
Ruler and Hawkeye Advertiser. These 
boars are putting the stretch and type 
on their offspring.—Advertising Notice. 


FOREST'S PIGS DOING WELL 


E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, surely 
has a dandy bunch of spring pigs. About 
175 of them are growing like weeds.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

D. R. FRICK’S POLANDS 

D. R. Frick, Conroy, Iowa, saved very 

few sows this spring, so does not have 


many pigs, but the ones he has are doing 
very well at present. and he will surely 
have some good ones liter on.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


S. N. BOLAND HAS 175 PIGS 


S. N. Boiand, Williamsburg, Towa, has 
about 175 spring pigs that are coming 
along just first-class. His farm near town 


is nearly black with Poland Chinas. He 
has had exceptionally good luck and will 
surely have a fine line-up for his fall sale. 


—Advertising Notice 
WATENPAUGH BUYS NEW BOAR 


Delos Watenpaugh. Maynard, Towa, has 
recently purchased a new boar from ¢ 
A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, lowa. This 
boar is a fall boar and a mighty good 
looking prospect, sired by East Linn 
Jones, a grandson of Peter the Great. We 
expect great things of this boar.—Advyer- 

j tising Notice 
ZHORNE HAS 100 PIGS 
J. D. Zhorne, Tama, fowa, has about 100 
|! good Poland China pigs this spring. They 
are about as healthy looking a bunch of 
pigs as we have seen this season. Most 


of them are sired by Matador, by Mam- 
moth Giant, and some are sired by a 
grandson of Liberator. Watch this paper 
for Zhorne’s fall sale announcement.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
HAMPSHIRE SOWS OR GILTS 

Turner Bros., of De Witt. Iowa, write 
that they have had such good success in 
saving spring pigs, and such large litters, 











that they can spare a few bred sows or 
gilts to farrow from now until June. They 
also can sell a few sows with litters. Look 
up their card and write for details, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 


PETERS RAISING A NICE LOT OF 
DUROCS 


G. R. Peters, De Witt, 
over 150 spring pigs, in 


reports 
bad 


Towa, 
spite of the 


weather in March, and states that they 
are doing finely. Mr. Peters is one of 
lowa’s most successful Duroc Jersey 


breeders, and always raises a lot of good, 
big ones.—Advertising Notice. 
Cc. A. McCORMICK’S BIG TYPES 

Cc, A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, Iowa, 
has had his share of trouble bringing his 
pigs thru the bad weather, but leave it to 
him to bring them along. They are doing 
very nicely at present, and he will have 
some good ones for his fall sale. He re- 
cently sold a good fall boar to Delos Wa- 
tenpaugh, Maynard, lowa.—Advertising 
Notice. 

McKEE BROS.’ DUROCS 

McKee Bros., Creston, lowa, write that 
they have a fine lot of spring pigs and 
everything is coming along in good shape, 


including their show herd, which they 
State is stronger than ever. It will be re- 
membered that McKee Bros. won more 


prizes at the big 1922 lowa State Fair than 
any other Duroc Jersey exhibitor. Their 
pigs are sired by Pathfinder’s Rival and 
McKee's Top Colonel.—Advertising Notice. 


PARKER’S POLANDS 
H. C. Parker, Lisbon, Iowa, has a nice 
bunch of spring pigs, about 125 in num- 


ber. Most of them are sired by a son or 
grandson of the grand champion, The 
Greater Clansman. Mr. Parker's farm 


supervision 
prominent live stock 
man, formerly of Maquoketa, Iowa. They 
recently added a son of The Sunbeam to 
their herd.—Advertising Notice. 
WILSON’S SHORTHORN SALE 

A. A. Wilson, Hudson, lowa, writes that 
he will hold his Shorthorn sale May 31, 
instead of the 23d, as formerly planned, 
Mr. Wilson thought that May 31 would 
suit the farmers better. He is selling an 
offering that should prove profitable to 
farmers as well as breeders, particulars 
of which will be given in later issues, 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


COLONEL McGEE’S DUROCS 


stock are under the 


Burleson, a 


and live 
of H. B. 


Col. J. W. McGee, Melrose, Iowa, writes 
that the bad weather in March made it 
hard to save the early pigs, which is the 
general experience of breeders every- 
where. He is not certain of holding a fall 
Duroe sale, but expects to have a good 
offering for a bred sow sale. His herd is 
headed by The Rival, first prize son of 
Pathfinder’s Rival. Colonel McGee also 
breeds Shorthorn cattle, his herd being 


headed by Imp. Tarty King, and he does 
considerable business: as an auctioneer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


TUDOR & SON WILL SELL ANGUS 
SHOW HERD 
J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Towa, will 
include their show herd in their Angus 
sale, June 7. This was the winning herd 
in the east last vear, and is in fine shape 
for this year’s shows. The Tudor offering 


is very strong thruout, both in breeding 
and individual merit, and those looking 
for top Angus cattle will do well to pat- 


ronize this sale. There has been no better 
time to buy in many years Wateh for 
particulars in later issues, and write early 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
QUIETDALE ANGUS HERD TO BE DIS- 
PERSED OCTOBER 9 AND 10 

H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Towa, writes that 

on October 9 and 10, the Quietdale herd of 


Aberfleen Angus cattle will be dispersed 
and the partnership of Hess & Brown dis- 
solved. In tWe meantime, they will be 
glad to sell a number of bulls at private 
treaty. Quietdale herd has been estab- 
lished nearly thirty years, and is recog- 
nized as one of the best herds in Amer- 


They have some very choicely bred 
bulls that will enable buyers to 
make eood selections for herd headers, 
Write if interested, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
SHADELAND HEREFORD OFFERING 
Hereford will do well to 


ica. 
young 


enthusiasts 


bear in mind that on June 14, a_ select 
offering from Shadeland Herd, at Kings- 
ley, Iowa, will be sold by Messrs. J. A. 
Shade & Sons. It will be strictly a Kinzer 
Fairfax offering, and a real sire this bull 
is. It would be difficult to point to a 
great Hereford bull that is doing the 
breed more good than Kinzer Fairfax. 
Twenty heifers will sell sired by him, 
twenty cows with calves by him and ten 


of the best two-year-old bulls by him we 
have vet seen. Watch Wallaces’ Farmer 
columns for further particulars regarding 


the offering. in later issues. Meantime, 
get your name on their mailing list for 
ilustrated catalog Adveriising Notice. 


ROUNDS CHESTERS AND HAMP.- 
SHIRES 


Tn calling on M. H. Rounds, of Le Mars, 


Towa, recently, 2 long time breeder of 
Chester Whites, we found there 120 young- 
sters by his well known boars. High Sen- 
sation Lenethy Monster and tainbow. 
But we found something besides this— 
new Mr. Rounds has added to his stock 
of swine a few Hampshire sows, which 
have farrowed and raised forty-five pigs 
to date 1 nthis breed, Mr. Rounds was 
not content without gettine the four best 
sows he could find. Two are from the 
Masters herd, one from the Cassady herd, 
the other from the Lindgren herd, of 
ireene county, Towa. And, besides, Mr 
Rounds has the best fall boar we have 
seen to date He is from the Masters 
herd, and recorded as Velvet Coco, by 
Hilltop Laddie. Later on, we will have 


more to say regarding these good herds, 
when Mr. Rounds’ card will appear in 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 








Notes of the Breeds 


MEXICO AS A PURE-BRED MARKET 


A vast potential market for pure-bred 
cattle. swine and sheep awaits American 
live stock breeders in Mexico, according 
to a delegation of animal husbandry ex- 
perts who returned to the United States 
early in April from a visit of inspection 
which included attendance at an exhibi- 
tion of American pure-bred live stock in 
the City of Mexico. 

The Mexican market will not 
immediate outlet, however, say 
of the delegation. Internal political con- 
ditions must become settled and a stable 
government must exercise control over 
pumerous outlaw bands before the poten- 
tially great range cattle industry of Mex- 
ico can hit its stride. Mexican ranch own- 
ers are now afraid to purchase registered 
pure-breds for their herds because roving 
bands of outlaws and plunderers steal and 
kill live stock almost at will. Millions of 
acres of grazing and which might be 
carrying stock now lie in idleness because 
protection is not available. 








offer an 
members 


Nearer the cities, where police protec- 
tion may be had, and where there is a 
demand for milk and pork, breeders will 


find a limited demand for pure-bred dairy 
cattle and hogs, it is said. Encouraging 
prospects for the sheep industry were also 
observed. But the range cattle industry, 
which is potentially the greatest of all, 
will suffer until stability in political and 
military affairs is accomplished. 
Pure-bred Hereford, Shorthorn and Hol- 


stein cattle, Poland China and Duroc Jer- 


sey hogs and Rambouillet sheep were 
shown by American breeders at the live 
stock exposition in Mexico City. The ex- 


under the management 
Auxiliary of Pure-Bred 
the United 
Kinzer, of the 
ASso- 


was held 
Mexican 
Associations of 
States According to R. J. 
American Hereford Cattle 
ciation, who represented the Hereford or- 


position 
of the 
Registry 


3Zreeders 


ganization at the exposition, twenty-five 
head of registered Herefords were pur- 
chased for use in Mexico at prices rang- 
ing from $200 to $400 a head. Says Mr, 


Kinzer: 
“Between 

on the west 

the east there 


Madre mountains 
and the costal mountains on 
are millions of acres of 
land in Mexico similar to our own range 
country. The average altitude is about 
4,000 feet, and the average range has from 


the Sierra 


60.000 to 500,000 acres, on which grow na- 
tive grass and brush suitable for cattle 


and sheep. Near the Rio Grande the coun- 
try is tick-infested; but there are no ticks 
on the high range of the mountain pla- 
teaus., With conditions once stabilized, 
there will be great need for pure-bred live 
stock in the states of Coahuila, Neuvo 
Leon, San Luis Potosi, Queretaro, Gua- 
najuato, Michoacan, Jalisco, Zacatecas, 
Durango and Chihuahua, 

Considerable trading in pure-bred cattle 
is done now, of course, between cattlemen 
in Texas and Mexico The United Sugar 
Company, at Los Mochis, Sinaloa, recent- 
ly purchased in Texas several carloads of 
Iiereford bulls for use in the grade cattle 
herd which it runs on its ranch land. A 
British syndicate with large ranching in- 
terests in Durango has tried the use of 
Hereford bulls on native cows, with very 
successful results. This syndicate has 
since purchased two carloads of Hereford 
bulls for April delivery.” 





lowa Men Recommended as Angus 
Judges—A list of the men recommended 
by the American Aberdeen Angus Associa- 


tion to judge the Angus Classes at the 
principal 1923 fairs has recently been is- 
sued. M. A. Judy, West Lebanon, Ind., 
is recommended for judge at the Iowa 
State Fair and Theodore Nordstrom, Au- 
relia, lowa, is suggested for the Inter- 
State Fair at Sioux City. Prof, H. H. 
Kildee, Ames, Iowa, and Stanley R. Pierce, 
Creston, Ill, are recommended for Angus 
judges at the next International. Charles 


Botna, lowa, is suggested 
for the Eastern State Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass. Other Iowa men named 
on the list of recommended judges include 


Mischer, Jr., of 


Harvey J. Hess and John B. Brown, of 
Waterloo; Len H. Lamar and W, J. Ken- 
nedy, of Sioux City; A. C. Binnie, of Alta; 
Carl Rosenfeld, of Kelley, and John H. 


Fitch, of Lake City. 


oO. I. C. Ruling Reversed—The recent 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 


restraining the Ll. B. Silver Company, of 


Salem, Ohio, from advertising O. IL. C. 
hogs as a distinct breed has been set 
aside by the United States circuit court 
of appeals. The court held that since the 
testimony of experts disagreed as to 
Whether O. I. C. hogs constitute a dis- 
tinct breed, breeders of O. IL. C. swine 


could not be barred from advertising them 
as such The court, however, upheld the 
commission ruling restraining the O. T. Cc. 

from advertising their breed 
greater disease resistance than 


association 
as having 
other breeds. 


Horse Endurance Contest—Horses from 


all parts of the United States are being 
entered for the second annual Colorado 
endurance race, which will be held July 
30 to August 3. Entries may be made 


until July 15. The race is held under the 
auspices of the American Remount Asso- 





SS 
ciation, the Horse Association of Ameri 
and kindred organizations. Cash Drizeg of 
$2,000 besides trophies and cups wil] be 
distributed. The ride will be sixty miley 
each day for five days, from and to the 
Broadmoor polo stables, at Coloradg 
Springs, Colo. 












Angus Herd Bull Changes Hands—a po, 


cent transaction of general interest to 
Aberdeen Angus breeders was the Sale 
of the.show and breeding bull, Erwin 


Bocas, by J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City. 


Iowa, to Hartnell & Lang, of Stacyville 
Iowa, Erwin Bocas was first prize two. 


year-old bull at the Iowa State Fajr and 
third at the International in 1921. He jy 
a son of Bocas and out of a dam by Be. 
win C, 

New 305-Day Champion—Among the 
latest world’s records hung up by dairy 
cows is a new mark for ten months’ ppg. 
duction of both milk and butter in the 
senior four-year-old class. Cascade Pay. 
ine Mercedes, a Holstein owned by W, 9, 
Washburn, St. Paul, Minn., now heads 
this division with a record of 25,177 pounds 
of milk and 1,024.94 pounds of butter in 
305 days. During 239 days of her record 
she carried twin calves. 


Guernsey Sire Has High-Producing 
Daughters—Jilda of the Rancho, owned by 
Brant Rancho, Owensmouth, Calif., ig the 
third daughter of the great transmitting 
sire, Brookmead’s Whiteface, to win q 
place in Class EK. Her record recently 
completed, was 13,399.3 pounds of milk 
and 639.11 pounds of butter-fat. Her girg 
is now the only Guernsey bull that num- 
bers three daughters among the leaders 
of a single class. 


Angus Sire Dies—Blue Blood 2d of Qui- 
etdale, chief herd bull in the Aberdeea 
Angus herd of A. G. Messer, Grundy 
Center, Iowa, died recently from unknown 
causes. The bull, purchased in 1920 by 
Mr. Messer from Hess & Brown for $9,000, 
had made a highly desirable record ag a4 


sire. Mr. Meser fortunately has two good 
sons of Blue Blood 2d to succeed him in 
the herd, 


Saddle Horses—Suddle horses of various 
types are discussed in a pamphlet, “Saddle 
Horses, Hacks and Hunters,” recently ig. 


sued by the Horse Association of Amer. 
fea, The publication is edited by R 
Lawrence Smith, of New York City, a 


noted judge of saddle horses. The publi- 
cation, Leaflet 82, may be secured by ap- 
plying to the Horse Association, at 82 
Exchange Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

HEARING ON ARMOUR-MORRIS 
MERGER 
the complaint issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture against the 
merger of the Armour and Morris meat 
packing companies opened at Kansas City, 
Missouri, on April 30. The hearings will 
be continued at Mast St. Louis on May J 
South Omaha, Neb., on May 10; at Chi- 
cago, on May 14, and in Washington, be- 
fore Secretary Wallace, on May 21. 

As required by the formal complaint, 
the respondents have filed answers to the 
charges in which they denied that the 
merger was in violation of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, or that it would tend 
to create a monopoly in restraint of inter- 
state commerce and permit them to ma- 
nipulate prices in the buying of live stock 
or selling of live products, 


Hearings on 


stock 


ITALY REWARDS GRAIN CROP 
BOOSTERS 

A very strenuous effort by the Italian 
government during the past few years 
increase the cultivation of cereals in the 
kingdom have resulted — satisfactorily, 
About 25,000 additional hectares of grains 
are expected to be sown this year, bring- 
ing the total area up to 4,674,500 hectares, 
According to Consul S. C. Leoni, Milan, if 
a report received by the Department of 
Commerce, about 1,360 experimental fields 


were established to ascertain the prope 
growing conditions in the different fe 
gions, and prizes were awarded by the 








government to the most successful e 
perimenters. 
—__—_—= 
—____—_—== 
HOLST EINS. 


an PARP ALA LAL LLL 


~ For Sale—Holsteins | 


A choice lot,of high grade Holstein cows and helfers 
at very reasonable prices. T. B. tested, Addrew 
Glarner and Bringgold. West Con 
Dodge County, Minnesota. 

ed sie EET nt ee 


. 

Holstein or Guernsey Calves | 
practically pure bred, from heavy milkers, 5 @ 
weeks old, $25.00 each, crated for shipment any 0 
We ship C. 0. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
us your order now, or write Edgewood Dairy} 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Holstein Freisian Breeding stock 
For sale—a few exceptional helfers. grand-deughig 
of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Acct 


herd. LOUIS H. PAPE, Dyersville, 10? 
ee 





F YOU WANT Holstein or Guerse” | 
calves 6 weeks old, 31—32 pure, write wis. 
Kdgewood Farms, Whitewater, 












DUROC JERSEYS. 
Extremely big, lengthy, big types from big ancestar 
Prices moderate and boars guaranteed t ee 
Also open spring gtits, Full particulars by WS 


B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, (Sac County) 
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| WALLACES’ FARMER, May 4, 


1923 


(31) 717 
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Recent Public Sales ~ 


POLLED HEREFORDS SELL WELL 


The fourth annual sale to be held by 
the Northwest Iowa Polled Hereford 
Breeders’ Assocation took place as ad- 
yertised, at Le Mars, Iowa, April 24, un- 
der the efficient management of its sec- 
retary. H. P. Tonsfeldt. The reputation 
established by this association of permit- 
ting high-class individuals only to be list- 
ed in its sales is proving most satisfac- 
tory. It was very apparent in this sale 
that great care had been taken in the 
selection of the offering and the condition- 
ing of same. The females did not bring 
their worth, as has been the case in all 

sales the past year or more. But they 
brought prices that were satisfactory to 
the sellers. ge nerally speaking. The bulls 
were in strong demand, and more could 
have been disposed of at prices well up to 
the average of the $2532.85 mark made by 
the fourteen that were sold. gag Lad, 


the good herd bull consigned by Mr. Tons- 
feldt, topped the sale at $600 cae to 
L. Van Wyk, of Orange City. Iowa. 
The selling was conducted by Auctioneer 
H. L. Hull. A list of sales in part follows: 
BULLS 

g#—H. L. Van Wyk, Orange City. 
SET ETE TOR CERT Eee $600.00 
a3—Ed Howes, Merrill, Iowa 182.00 
§1—Dick Papkins, Le Mars, lowa... 220.00 
1—Ed Rothfolk, Cooper, lowa . 185.00 
45—J. C. Mayrose, Le Mars, lowa.. 280.00 

oF, K. Be hne & Son, Nora 
PING, BOVW oes )s.6ais 00 asin 0% 305.00 
%—M. T. Chenhall, Maurice, Iowa. 190.00 
§2—John C. Kinzer, Ida Grove, lowa a 00 

4—Jake Borgman, Sioux Center, La. 


3—Youngstrom & Ross, Akron, Ia. 


#8—H. Watterman, Bancroft, Neb 
0—John Toenjes, Ireton, Iowa.... 
53—James Edgar, Le Mars, Iowa.. 205.00 


ago Hambrecht, Staceyville, 





NES Sere ate ow aie sea para Gore aie 160.90 
1—A. C. "Tonsfe ldt. Remsen, Iowa. 110.00 
FEMALES 
h4—Guy Van Zyl, Alton, Iowa...... tay 00 
Se PROLTNIONES cc cnccevccsenecbney 175.00 

18—H. J. Vanda Waa, Orange City, 
en, SEDC OTTECCL TEP OE CR TET 180.00 
9—M. Schilt, Doon, Iowa ......... 140.00 
39—A. Heemstra & Son, Orange 
CUES), SOW ce trices hea h ws ae 3:05 0 255.00 
499—C. Halweg, Merrill, Iowa ...... 165.00 
iH. J. Vanda Wad ...eccvssccse 110.00 
1—Henry Kohler, Remsen, Iowa... 115.00 
MERGNTY TOMIOT cio: s:0.0 06.00 dis 8 200 105.00 
m—Onry ISGMEL .occcccsesccceses 130.00 
nny, SRQUTIROHIE: © 0 cis-ois as 0's 90: 81b 810 e108 145.00 
19—John Ahifs, Le Mars, Towa.... 100.00 
6—G. Ludwigs, Le Mars, Jowa.... 110.00 
8%—D. Ver Steeg & Fischer, Or- 
ange City, Iowa ... veccce 200.00 
8—H. L. Vander Hamm, Orange 
tbs | 6 Sie: Cc Ree NO Se Greer gh wee 115.00 
57—C. S. Mershon, Cora, Wyo. .... 90.00 
Ps, Mi. MCTBNOM 66.06.5006 we octewiews 90.00 
sI—H. L. Vander Hamm sevnce 100.08 
6—H. M. Bleeker, Emery, S. Dak.. 120.00 
Se DM. EARROMIAT ale v.94 05s 070\6 05.015 a. 117.50 
M—H. M GRUAAY) Sigur its a sale aula weak ek 117.50 
8—A. ( ! a ee 85.00 
23--A. ¢ OP OO eer te 85.00 
—D. \ teeg & Fischer ...... 65.00 
W—A, ( POMERHERE ctiaascicna Naan es 95.00 
43—A. ( PARROT inks aes owe eae sews 95.00 
hi—John Toenjes ..... Gtiretans ts alatwn etait 90.00 
§6—H. M PROHIOILY Shiota asiaeee SRE es 82.50 
22—Henr PAMICL: Coxvavransonesse 85.00 
BACNET TCONMION 46.10 nslawiaeob vais o 85.00 
“#—H. M. B leeker PTE ieee Care 87.50 
fi—Henr ROMO sop ssererianesaas 80.00 
BERGA: ESIGRIEGY, (65S Sui ra le cidie-sie. 54:60 87.50 
4i—Henry Kohler ...... 80.00 
5-H. J. Vanda Waa 55.00 
22—H. Roghair, Alton, 77.50 
RES RORNAIT as oidiccoicle o-0 Wee's veces 6 77.50 
“A—H. J. Vanda WwW ia pices ale 5 ta) aca ae 55.00 
SUMMARY 
15 bulls sold for $3,465; average, $251 
$9 females sold for 4,442; average, 114 
id head old for 7,907: average, 146 
IOWA HOLSTEIN MEN MAKE 1923 
PLANS 
A constructive program for 1923 was 
Outlined for the lowa Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, at a recent meeting of the 
directors at Waterloo. Especial attention 
Will be given to calf club work. Every 
County in Ilowa which has a Holstein ealf 
club this year will receive prizes from the 
state association \ prize fund of $100 for 
calf club ¢} es at the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress and National Dairy Exposition has 
also been set side by the Iowa associa- 
Yon, An educational exhibit in charge of 
the State ; oclation will be maintained 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress and the lowa 
State Fair this fall 
LD, Haak y, Sumner, Iowa, was selecte 
ed by the directors to fill the position of 
treasurer of he association, made vacant 


by the death of A. of Oelwein. 


Scottish yaetaagr ies Sale—Two hundred 


and ninety-four head of Shorthorns 
disposed of 


Hanson, 


were 


“mm ‘ at an average slightly in ex- 
88 of 39 guineas (about $195) at the 
annual Aberdeen Shorthorn Show and 
sale, Aberdeen, Scotland. Last year the 
average on a37 head was 43 guineas. The 
4 nd the sale was Scottish Sovereign, 
eal 560 guineas by Wm. Connon, Blair, 
ee a James Durno, of Rothiebris- 
trisher lowed the champion bull in Rothie- 
Ne Diamond. 
Bnd Thoroughbred in Horse Breeding 
—The Imported 


thoroughbred stal- 
ben claisdate, has recently been obtained 
end nited States Bureau of Animal 
ing a : for use in the work of develop- 
eR pe of utility horses especially 
ditions 4 Western range and farm con- 
ent a le will be used at the govern- 
eh, tse breeding farm near Buffalo, 
ng, where the United States De- 
a of Agriculture and the state of 
or w. a are codperating in horse breed= 








POLAND-CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS. 





SATISFACTION IN POLANDS 


BRED epring gilts of the long, high backed, heavy boned type, bred “gh March and April litters to Design- 
it Farmer, be by Farm er Jones; $25 to $75 each. 


dale, he by Archdale, and Corn Be’ 
can please you—we have pleased others. 


We guarantee these gilts to suit you; if not, you can return 


Send us your order; we 


at our expense. Cholera immuned. For description, b ie —— and prices, write for private sale 


catalog. Our guarantee protects you on mail! orders. 


J.G. Willimack, R. 1, Oxford Junc., Ia. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 





POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top boars 
of the breed. Watch this space for offerings 
from this herd. 


W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa 


POLAND CHINAS 


Good serviceable Fall Boars, sired by Ambition’s 

Equal! for sale now. Buy one if you want big pigs. 
Write or wire at once 

Moeller, Walcott, lowa 





Eadw. G. 


15 CHOICE 
POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS 


by the champion Energy mainly. Tops of 75 raised. 
Price #45 each. Send check with order and if pig 
doesn’t please. your money back. We bave the boars. 
W. J. Osgood, Welworth Farm, Sheldon, lowa 








TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


Two cow pigs and an unrelated boar pig 








Priced for quick sale. 
Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, i, 


B. F. Harris Farms Tamwortbs 


Home of Many Champions 


June 16 Pig Show and Sale 


By the grand champion, Knoll David, and others. 
More junior pigs than you ever saw. Winners picked 
by Judge Roup of lowa, will sell. 


Unusual catalog ready. 


J. M. DOWELL, Mgr., Box 10, SEYMOUR, IOWA 
Knoll Heights s Tamworths 


We enjoy showing you the best type and breeding 
in Tamworth circles today. Get in touch with us 
and realize your ambitions. Satisfaction first. 

i K 











538 K. Davenport St., 


SEVEN OAKS FARM TAMWORTHS 


fome of the best blood and individuals 
of the breed. 

D. M. iy ages taser IOWA CITY, ITA. 
R. R. No residence 1 mile from North Liberty, 
_lowa, po C edar Rapides and lowa ity Joterurban. 

TAMWORTH Spring boars, br ed gilts ana 

fall pigs. Some of them by L. 

T.’s Illinois Chief. grand champion National ies 

Show, 1921. Gilts bred to sons of lowa Long Boy and 

L. & T.’8 Ilitnois Chief. JAMES EK. CHUM, 

Dallas City, Ellinois. Shipping point, 

Disco, Ellinois. 


i AMPSHIRES 


K 
lowa City, lowa 
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Faulkner’s Famous 


Spotted Polands 


The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog 


Foundation stock a specialty. Boars for sale 
Address either EK. C. © ey Herdsman, 
Jamesport. Me., H, L. FAULKNER, 
owner, 12th and Broadway, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 














] CHOICE Spotted Poland 
sows and gilts, bred to 
Giant Improver’s Pride to farrow 
in April and May. Fall boars and 
gilts of choice breeding. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. THOMAS 
STONE, Chariton, lowa. 


Spotted Poland Pigs 


Fall boars and spring pigs at weaning time. Up-to- 
date breeding. 
CLYDE L. BURKETT, MINBURN, IOWA 


3 Boars Head Our 1923 Herd 











The Booster, straight big type farrowed Feb. 6, 1922, a 


real boar. Arch 
1921, a great sire. 
farrowed March 10, 
Cal Freel & Son, 


Back Toronto, farrowed April 4, 
lowa Boy by The Sporteman, 
1922. Stock in season. Address 
Runnells, Iowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Bred sows and gilts of . blood lines 
FOR SAL 





©. B. EVITT, Menlo, lowa 


Spotted Polands 


Bred sows and gilts of popular blood lines 
for March and April farrow. 


Chas. & Walter Hensley, Extra, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Now offering unrelated trio's of two gilts and one 
boar. Young stuff sired by Proud Duke, Carmine’s 
Advancer and otner boars, Will sell anything in the 
way of spring boars and gilts; also a few Sept. boars, 
Write now. H. F. McCalley & Sons, Marion, la. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
The big spotted kind. Pa- 
cered and guaranteed. Sows 
and boars all ve for sale. 


Addr 
HENRY FIELD, 











"eccalnd, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Of Prize W ee Blood Lines 
Master Victor a son of Royal Victor at head of herd, 
KK. F.C LARK, Nevada, lowa 

‘POTTED POL AN DS 

sired by Liz's Glant out of 
Nicely spotted with plenty of type 
S. Kh. SKAGGS & SONS, Malvern, Iowa 


Fall pigs, either sex, 
large, typy sows. 








HAMPSHIRES 


FOR SALE 


Three bred fall gilts sired by Rainbow King 
96,675, weighing 200 to 225 ibs. First check for 
@35 each gets them. Thethreeé for $100. Two 
fall boars, first check for #30 each gets them. All 
immune and guaranteed to please. 


Art Shaw, R.R. 2, Oskaloosa, la. 











MARTIN’S HAMPSHIRES 


I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock, im- 
muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home 
of the Tipton’s, a family of noted producers. 

Isom J. Martin, Rt. 9, Kahoka, Mo. 


Hampshires Bred gilt boars, breeding age, fall 


and spring pigs, cholera immune, 
Free price lists. Special berd records, ear markers, 
etc , for sale. WICKFIELD FARMS, F. f. Silver, Prop. » Cantril, lowa 
M IDWAY Farms big type Hampehire fall 
bi boars. Good individuals, fit for heavy service, 
$35 each. Some from record priced breeding. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Elmer Rk. Eliiott, Oxford, lowa. 
] tHS—As we have good litters this 

spring, we can spare a few more bred sows and 
gilts, or sows and litters, all cholera tmmune, $35.00 
to $75.00 each. Turner Bros., De Witt, lowa. 











CHESTER WHITES. 


RAR 
0. i a G oI 33 0 A R Ss 


And young stock of right type at right prices. 
Catalog and picture of the 1255 pound Curly 
Boy on request. Address 


A.M. Foster, R.R. 33, Rushville, tlinols 
\HESTKH White Summer and Fall 
/ Boars. Weanling pigs, sows and boars, no kin. 

Big litters, good length, sired by National Winners. 

EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
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FOR SALE 


Duroc, Poland China and Chester White Boars. 
Hampebire, Shropshire, Oxford and Rambouillet 
Rame. Yearling Clydesdaie and Belgian Stallions, 


Animal Husbandry FARM 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


DAIRY CALVES 


Holsteins or dairy type Shorthorns. High quality. 
different ages. Car loads of Holstein cows on band, 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES SERVICE, 


West Cencerd, Minnesota. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








WY ORKASHIRES. 

PARADA ARLPRPR ILS 
Boars per bred gilts, also 
fall and spring pigs. Prices 
JK., Riverside, lowa. 


HOKSES. 


PALE AP ALS 


LARGE YORKSHIR 


reasonable. WM. ZAHS, 





eee 


FOR SALE—ONE BLACK REGISTERED 


Percheron Stallion 


Foaled Junel, 1920; welght 2000 Ibe., height 18 
hands, heart girth 94 Inches, flank 85 inches, bone 16 
inches. Dam, a grand champlon at three leading 
state faire as a three-year-old in 1919. Sire, Koll- 
acia, owned by Hurdcroft Farm 


DAY BROS., Gilmore City, lowa 
PERCHERONS 4N° BELGIANS 

We have a choice lot of Percheron and Belgian 
stallions for sale. Among them a grandson of Pink, 





er er 


weighing 2,300 pounds, 
Frank P. Shekleton & ‘Son, 


Lawler, lowa 





JAC KN 


FOR SALE 


ht” KS, bred Jennetse and 
t Mules. Top load of 
weanling mules, also year- 
ling and 2-year-olds. Regis- 
tered Percheron Mares 
cheap. Also outstanding 
stallion, half brother to 
Ktadiant and The Dragon. 
LW. HOYT, BARRY, (Pike Co.) ILL. 




















Extra Big Jacks Cheap 
3, 4, 5 and 6 year old Black Mammotbs, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for busi- 
ness. A large herd to pick from and 
not high in price. FRED CHANDLER, 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa 





DOGS. 










Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality alone ag 
Kies rare bargains « entle, 

devoted. Have every yp A Fs a dos enn, 
have--inte oe courage, 
se; 


Sacco > his acs mot akin, 


SiOMONT KENNELS 
Box 113 , Monticello, lowe 













OLLIES since 18%. Collies for sale; also 
book on training, 35c. White Orpington eg 
$2.00 setting. Frank Clarke, Bloomington, I!linols. 


SHEPHERD 
Picturee 10 cents. 
Nebraska 





EAUTIFUL COLLIE, 
and Fox Terrier Pups. 
RB. ELLIS, 


Beaver Crossing, 








SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 





Shorthorn cows are profitable milkers and 
their calves grew into steers that make rapid 
e 


gains in the feed lot and. dregs out a high per- 
centage at the market. 

For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Allineis 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


We bave a number of exceptionally ragged 
bulle that are desirable for any use Shorthorns 
are intended. Ages one to two years. A few are 
show bulls; several by our Grand Champion 
Royal Butterfly. Reds, white and roans. 

Worth more than we ask. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
Jesse Binford &Sons 


Marshalltown, Lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshall Co. 


Btock of both ounen for eale at moderate prices, 
ler write 


Gainford bhacthata Bulis 
Bix choice Scotch bulle sired by Gainford Model; 
also a gi big son of Dale’e Goods and one by 
Leslie's Royal. Mosthy dark roans of Cruickshank 
Matchless, Marr — Marr Clara and Duchess of 
Gloster famiiles. 8. K. Slemmons, lowa City, lowa, 
SKVEN SHORT. 


SHORTHORNS. HORN BULL 


good condition and priced right. Also three Shetiand 
Pony colts. F. M. F. Cerwineke, Rockford, lowa. 
































POLLED SHOKRTHORNS 
OR SALE. One Lancaster Hero bull and two 
Scotch bulls sired by Sultan Royal. Low down 
rugged. L. J. Guengerich, R. 3, Wellman, lowa, 








ABERDEEN.ANGUS. 


VIETDALE 
ANGUS BULLS 


of best breeding and in- 
Two 





dividual merit. 
McHenry Blackcaps, 1 
Elsa Erica, 1 4th branch 
Blackbird, etc. Come 
and see them, or write 
HESS & BROWN, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulle for breeders and farmers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Island 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellyv 


Aberdeen Angus Offering 


One aged t 








* 
. 








: n ‘all. 
wo bull calves. 

Also a few yo ung cows and heifers. 
sPRINODAL B STO. K FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 


Awd TION BEERS 
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New University for 


AUCTIONEERS 


Begins September 8, two weeks course. 
Instructors the best on pedigreed sales, voice 
and oratory. Write to-day as this ad will not 
appear next issue. 


AUCTIONEERS UNIVERSITY 
Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Learn athome. Then attend school of actual 
experience. We furnish expert auctioneers to con- 
duct all Kinds of sales. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctionecers School of Experience, 
310 Whitaker Bidg avenport, lowa. 


FRED COLE 


LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
Farms and city property for sale or exchange. 
501 First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Boone, lowa 


LEON E. JOY 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
AMES, IOWA 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Blanchard 























R. MM. DAWLEY Live Stook Auctioneer 


Prairie City, lowa 


LIVE STOCK 
a Gs AUCTION KER 


Harlan. tewa 


H. L. HULL, Auctioneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


IRVING H. KNUDSON 


Live Btock Auctioneer. Jewell Junction, Ia. 
Live 


C.0. HIGHLAND x:oc. AUCTIONEER 


ROLAND, IOWA 
































Positions Wanted 


On Live Stock Farms 


For Animal Husbandry Students 
during vacation—from June iith 
to September 26th. Nearly all have 
had farm experience, Address 


Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, lowe 
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718 (32) WALLACES’ FARMER, May 4, 1995 
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bur Grocer Kecommends 

















: In his store to build 
“ \ and hold the trade 
ui of valued customers 










You Can Enjoy It Every 
Day With True Economy 


The grocer supplies his own table with the best his store 
affords. He knows food products and chooses to suit 
his taste regardless of price. Many coffees higher priced 
than Halligan’s Pure Quill haven’t the genuine good- 
ness of this rare blend. Happily, the price is moderate 
enough for everyone to enjoy it three times a day. 


There’s Delight in Every Cup 


It is so rich and full flavored it takes less coffee for 
each cup. Make it any way—your way—it is smooth 
in taste; perfectly balanced in flavor; the satisfying part 
of every Sood meal. Ask your grocer for Halligan’s 
Pure Quill—it’s real coffee. 


THE HALLIGAN COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 



















PE RPTY PP a. 
les { x Ve a 
S255 G<u> ally 
10 Coupons From Halligan Cans 
Entitle You To This 42 Piece Je)daustaniaayay 


Dinner Set at Wholesale Price WU@K@eleizes 
Every pound can of Halligan’s Pure 


Quill Coffee contains a valuable cou- 


pon; (3-lbcan coupons good for 3 1-lb | : th 
















can coupons). Save 10 of these, and 
you may have the benefit of our car- 











































load buying power on a set of beau- he Halliga® Company, tow my arocer’s name 
. . . ry. ei] ‘ owa. 4 ye kt . coupons . 
tiful, high-grade china. The set usu- Davenport, 1O%™ | giving you We 4) tre ORE Quill. 
by . ° en: : “n me ee 6poOU? . 1€ 
ally retails for about twice the price Gentleme please Stig "ONE POON, more, (Of cou- 
we ask you—only $6.98. There are - avg HALL hen 1 have will send {O42 piece din- 
‘ . ‘COFFEE can: pb. cans)» e to the . 
42 ap et er ag size. ( No Couivalent FEO ich entitles im heal . The 3 Pound White Enameied oe 
sma utterchips). e guarantee pons and Ye" noice of tHTe® cana or Pantry Food Contai Ow 
. . en aL at RP a ‘ f coffee. 

satisfaction or your money returned. ner ee ee. It’s economy to buy a 3 pound can =. cnet 
B d h dc: Diy Gro ee Sn caceneenvennennnenen special 3 pound, friction top can, is white 4 

uy a pound or a three pound can Fela ene bea cilies Ie cond ap, anes 6 SE 
of this good coffee today; you'll save My Name 1S= . ees food container for sugar, cookies, rice, beans be 
the 10 coupons in a hurry. My Address =" ) Coes Ober" | and crackers. A set of these cans, beautifully steae ae 

Grocet (dots ae are useful and ornamental in any pantry. 





My ge QUILL COF 






